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PREFACE. 



IB 

a 



These " Roadside Poems," originally planned 
as a collection of mountain poetry, have taken a 
course of their own in the compiler's hand, be- 
coming thus what the title indicates. 

The book begins and ends like the journey 
of a summer traveller, and may prove an agreea- 
ble companion to such as take it with them in 
their journeyings; for it lingers by brook and 
river, among mossy rocks and wayside blossoms, 
and under overhanging trees, and climbs and de- 
scends the hills of our own land, and the countries 
across the sea. 

If it pauses long upon the mountain-sides, it 
is because there all travellers love to stay their 
feet, and refresh eyes and heart with a grander 
horizon. And its frequent returns to certain 
great poets may be allowed for a similar reason. 

It has its occasional story or legend, and also 
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its brief fragments of thought, — blossom or leaf 
plucked amid the great forests of poesy, and 
given by one wajrfarer to another, as a souvenir 
of the pleasant places where they have loitered 
and dreamed together. 

And it has, perhaps, something for stay-at-home 
travellers as well. A little book filled with sky 
and mountain glimpses, the sound of running 
waters and rustling trees, and wafts of fragrance 
from field and woodland, is scarcely out of place 
anywhere among poetry-lovers in the summer- 
time. 
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THE FAIRY'S JOURNEY. 

" How now, spirit, 
Whither wander you ? " 

OVER hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon's sphere. 
And I serve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green ; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be. 
In their gold coats spots you see, — 
Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 
In those freckles live their savors. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Shakspeare 
II 
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HIE AWAY. 

HIE away, hie away ! 
Over bank and over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the blackcock sweetest sips it. 
Where the fairy latest trips it : 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool and green. 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away I 



Sir Walter Scott 
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WANDERING. 

TO wander is the miller's joy, — 
To wander 1 
The miller must be good for nought, 
Who in his life had never thought 
To wander. 

It was the water taught us this, — 

The water. 
That hath no rest by night or day ; 
That would be wandering far away, - 

The water. 
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This learn we of the mill-wheels too, — 

The mill-wheels, 
That loath to tarry still are found, 
And never tire of turning round, — 

The mill-wheels. 

The pebbles, heavy though they be, — 

The pebbles. 
Must mingle in the merry race, 
And would be first to quit the place, — 

The pebbles. , 

To wander — this is my desire. 

To wander 1 
Good master mine, good mistress, pray. 
Let me in quiet go my way, 

And wander! 

From the German of W, Muller, 
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HUSHED with broad sunlight lies the hill. 
And, minuting the long day's loss. 
The cedar's shadow, slow and still. 
Creeps o'er its dial of gray moss. 

Warm noon brims full the valley's cup. 
The aspen's leaves are scarce astir ; 
Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 
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Climbing the loose-piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond's brink, 
From 'neath the arching barberry-stems, 
My footstep scares the shy chewink. 

Beneath a bony buttonwood 
The mill's red door lets forth the din; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 
Flits past the square of dark within. 

No mountain torrent's strength is here ; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear. 
And gently waits the miller's will. 

Swift slips Undine along the race 
Unheard, and then, with flashing bound, 
Floods the dull wheel with light and grace, 
And, laughing, hunts the loath drudge round. 

I 
The miller dreams not at what cost i 

The quivering millstones hum and whirl, 

Nor how for every turn are tost 

Armfuls of diamond and of pearl. 

But Summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of some celestial juice. 
To see how Beauty imderlies 
Forevermore each form of Use. 
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And more : methought I saw that flood, 
Which now so dull and darkling steals, 
Thick, here and there, with human blood, 
To turn the world's laborious wheels. 

No more than doth the miller there, 
Shut in our several cells, do we 
Know with what waste of beauty rare 
Moves every day's machinery. 

Surely the wiser time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 

In that new childhood of the Earth 

Life of itself shall dance and play. 

Fresh blood in Time's shrunk veins make mirth. 

And labor meet delight half-way. 

Janus Russell Lowell, 
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HOLLO, my Fancy ! Thou art free 
Nor bolt nor shackle fetters thee ! 
Thy prison door is cleft in twain. 
And Nature claims her child again ; 
Doff the base weeds of toil and strife. 
And hail the world's returning life ! 
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Hollo, my fancy ! It is good 
To seek soul-soothing solitude ; 
To roam where greenwoods thickest grow, 
Where meadows spread and rivers flow, 
Where mountains loom in mist, or lie 
Clad in a sunshine livery ; 
Wander through dingle and through dell, 
Which the sweet primrose loveth well ; 
And where, in every ivied cranny 
Of mouldering crag, unseen by any. 
Clouds of busy birds are dinning 
Anthems that welcome day's beginning : 
Or, like lusty shepherd groom, 
Wade through seas of yellow broom ; 
And with foot elastic tread 
On the shrinking floweret's head. 
As it droops with dewdrops laden 
Like some tear- surcharged maiden. 

Woodward, brave Fancy ! Overhead 
The sun is waxing fiery red ; 
No cloud is floating on the sky 
To interrupt his brilliancy. 
Or mar the glory of his ray 
While journeying on his lucid way. 
But here, within this forest chase. 
We'll wander for a fleeting space, 
'Mid walks beneath whose clustering leaves 
Bright noontides wane to sober eves. 

Until the Sun hath sunken down 
Over the folly-haunting town, 
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And curious Stars are forth to peer 
With frost-like brilliance, silvery clear, 
From the silent firmament — 
Here be our walk of sweet content. 



In the twilight of -this wood — 
And awe-breathing solitude — 
Heathens of majestic mind, 
Might a fitting temple find 
Underneath some far-spread oak, 
Nature blindly to invoke. 
What is groined arch to this 
Mass of moveless leafiness ? 
What are clustered pillars to 
The gnarled trunk of silvery hue, 
That, Titan-like, heaves its huge form 
Through centuries of change and storm, 
And stands as it were planted there, 
Alike for shelter and for prayer ? 

Hither, brave Fancy ! Speed we on, 
Like Judah's bard to Lebanon ! 
Every step we take, more nigh 
Mounts the spirit to the sky. 
Sounds of life are waxing low 
As we high and higher go. 
And a deeper silence given 
For choice communing with heaven ; 
On this eminence awhile 
Rest we from our vigorous toil : 
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Forth our eyes, mind's scouts that be, 
Cull fresh food for fantasy 1 
Like a map, beneath these skies. 
Fair the summer landscape lies — 
Sea, and sand, and brook, and tree, 
Meadow broad, and sheltered lea, 
Shade and sunshine intermarried. 
All deliciously varied : 
Goodly fields of bladed corn. 
Pastures green, where neatherd's horn 
Bloweth through the livelong day. 
Many a rudely jocund lay : 
There be rows of waving trees. 
Hymning saintliest homilies 
To the weary passer-by, 
Till his heart mount to his eye. 
And his tingling feelings glow 
With deep love for all below, 
While his soul, in rapturous prayer. 
Finds a temple everywhere. 

William Motherutll, 
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YARROW UNVISITED. 

FROM Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
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And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then said my " winsome Marrow," 
" Whatever betide, we'll turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow." 

" Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 
Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own, 

Eacli maiden to her dwelling ! 
On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 
But we will downward with the Tweed, 

Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

" There's Galla Water, Leader Hau^hs, 

Both lying right before us ; 
And Dryburgh, where with chiming Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
There's pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow ? 

" What's Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder." 
— Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 

My true-love sighed for sorrow. 
And looked me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 
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" O, green," said I, " are Yarrow's holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path and open strath 

We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the dale of Yarrow. 

'* Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 

The sweets of Bum Mill meadow ; 
The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 

Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them ; will not go 

To day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 

There's such a place as Yarrow. 

" Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it : 
We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 

We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 

'Twill be another Yarrow ! 

" If care with freezing years should come. 
And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loath to stir from home. 
And yet be melancholy ; 
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Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

*Twill soothe us in our sorrow 
That earth has something yet to show. 

The bonny holms of Yarrow ! " 

William Wordsvxnrih. 
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THE BRAES O' BALQUHITHER. 

LET us go, lassie, go, 
To the braes o' Balquhither, 
Where the blae-berries grow 

'Mang the bonnie Highland heather , 
Where the deer and the roe. 
Lightly bounding together. 
Sport the lang summer day 
On the braes o' Balquhither. 

I will twine thee a bower 

By the clear siller fountain, 
And I'll cover it o'er 

Wi' the flowers of the mountain ; 
I will range through the wilds. 

And the deep glens sae drearie, 
And return wi' the spoils 

To the bower o' my dearie. 

When the rude wintry win' 
Idly raves round oiu* dwelling, 

And the roar of the linn 

On the night breeze is swelling, 
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So merrily well sing, 

As the storm rattles o'er us, 
Till the dear shieling ring 

Wi' the L'ght lilting chorus. 

Now the summer^s in prime 

Wi' the flowers richly blooming, 
And the wild mountain thyme 

A' the moorlands perfuming ; 
To our dear native scenes 

Let us journey together. 
Where glad innocence reigns 

'Mang the braes o' Balquhither. 

Robert Tannahitt 
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THE ISLET. 

WHITHER, O whither, love, shall we go 
For a score of sweet little summers or so ? " 
The sweet little wife of the singer said. 
On the day that foUow'd the day she was wed, 
" Whither, O whither, love, shall we go ? " 
And the singer shaking his curly head 
Turn'd as he sat, and struck the keys 
There at his right with a sudden crash. 
Singing, " And shall it be over the seas 
With a crew that is neither rude nor rash, 
But a bevy of Eroses apple-cheek'd, 
In a shallop of crystal ivory-beak'd, 
With a satin sail of a ruby glow, 
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To a sweet little Eden on earth that I know, 
A mountain islet pointed and peak'd ; 
Waves on a diamond shingle dash, 
Cataract brooks to the ocean run, 
Fairily-delicate palaces shine 
Mixt with myrtle and clad with vine, 
And overstream'd and silvery-streaked 
With many a rivulet high against the Sun 
The facets of the glorious mountain flash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine." 

" Thither, O thither, love, let us go." 

" No, nb, no ! 

For in all that exquisite isle, my dear, 
There is but one bird with a musical throat. 
And his compass is but of a single note. 
That it makes one weary to hear." 

" Mock me not I mock me not ! love, let us go." 

" No, love, no. 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom on the tree, 
And a storm never wakes in the lonely sea. 
And a worm is there in the lonely wood, 
That pierces the liver and blackens the blood. 
And makes it a sorrow to be." 

Alfred Tennyson, 
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THE UNKNOWN VALLEY. 

SOMEWHERE, in the living realms that lie 
Between the icy zones of desolation, 
Covered by some remote, unconscious sky, 
Where God's serene creation 
Yet never glassed itself in human eye, 
Must be a glorious Valley, hidden 
In the safe bosom of the hills that part 
The river-veins of some old Continent's heart. 
To love like ours a shelter unforbidden ! 
Some Valley must there be, 
Whereto wide wastes of desert sand have kept 
The gateway secret, mountain walls 
Across the explorer's p:ithway stepped, 
Or mighty woods surrounded like a sea. 
Love's voice, unto the -iiosen ones he calls, 
Alike the compass to his freedom is, 
And to that Vale, the loadstar of our bliss. 
Our hearts shall guide us. Even now 
I sec the close defiles unfold 
Upon a sloping mead that lies below 
A mountain black with pines. 
O'er which the barren ridges heave their lines. 
And high beyond, the snowy ranges old ! 
Fed by the plenteous mountain rain. 
Southward, a blue lake sparkles, whence outflows 
A rivulet's silver vein. 
Awhile meandering in fair repose. 
Then caught by riven cliffs that guard our home. 
And flung upon the outer world in foam ! 
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The sky above that still retreat, 

Through all the year serene and sweet, 

Drops dew that finds the daisy's heart, 

And keeps the violet's tender lids apart : 

All winds that whistle drearily 

Around the naked granite, die 

With many a long, melodious sigh 

Among the pines ; and if a tempest seek 

The summits cold and bleak, 

He does but sh'^^t the snow from shining peak to peak. 

Bayard Taylor, 



SOMEWHERE. 



SOMEWHERE — somewhere a happy clime there 
is, 

A land that knows not unavailing woes. 
Where all the clashing elements of this 

Discordant scene are hushed in deep repose. 
Somewhere — somewhere (ah me, that land to win !) 
Is some bright realm, beyond the farthest main. 
Where trees of Knowledge bear no fruit of sin. 
And buds of Pleasure blossom not in pain. 
Somewhere — somewhere an end of mortal strife 

With our immortal yearnings ; nevermore 

The outer warring with the inner life 

. Till both are wretched. Ah, that happy shore ! 

Where shines for aye the souPs refulgent sun. 

And life is love, and love and joy are one ! 

John G, Saxe, 
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THE DREAMER'S RETREAT. 

IT is an isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 
And, for the harbors are not safe and good, 
This land would have remained a solitude 
But for some pastoral people native there, 
Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold. 
Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 
The blue iEgean girds this chosen home 
With ever-changing sound and light and foam. 
Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 
And all the winds wandefing along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 
There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 
As clear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air ; and far beyond. 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails 
Accompany the noonday nightingales ; 
And all the place is peopled* with sweet airs. 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers. 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers 
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And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 
And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odor through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 
And every motion, odor, beam, and tone. 
With that deep music is in unison : 
Which is a soul within the soul — they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. — 

It is an isle *twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 
Bright as that wandering Eden, Lucifer, 
Washed by the soft blue Oceans of young air. 
It is a favored place. Famine or blight, 
Pestilence, War, and Earthquake, never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way : 
The winged storms, chanting their thunder-psalm 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew. 
From which its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 

Yet, like a buried lamp, a soul no less 

Burns in the heart of this delicious isle, 

An atom of the Eternal, whose own smile 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen, 

O'er the gray rocks, blue waves, and forests green, 

Filling their bare and void interstices. 

Percy B. Slulley 
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I SMELL THE MEADOW IN THE STREET. 

DOORS, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more ; the city sleeps ; 
I smell the meadow in the street. 

I hear a chirp of birds ; I se*; 

Betwixt the black fronts long-withdrawn 

A light-blue lane of early dawn, 
And think of early days and thee. 

Tennyson 
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ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 

EARTH has not any thing to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill ; 
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Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. 
The river glideth at his own sweet will. 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

Wordsworth. 



LEAVING THE CITY. 

WE left the city, street and square, 
With lamplights glimmering through and 
through. 
And turned us toward the suburb, where — 
Full from the east — the fresh wind blew. 

One cloud stood overhead the sun, — 

A glorious trail of dome and spire, — 
The last star flickered, and was gone ; 

The first lark led the matin choir. 

Wet was the grass beneath our tread, 

Thick-dewed the bramble by the way. 
The lichen had a lovelier red, 

The elder-flower a fairer gray. 

And there was silence on the land. 

Save when, from out the city's fold, 
Stricken by Time's remorseless wand, 

A bell across the morning tolled. 
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The beeches sighed through all their boughs ; 

The gusty pennons of the pine 
Swayed in a melancholy drowse, 

But with a motion sternly fine. 

« 

One gable, full against the sun, 
Flooded the garden-space beneath 

With spices, sweet as cinnamon, 
From all its honeysuckled breath. 

Then crew the cocks from echoing farms. 
The chimney-tops were plumed with smoke, 

The windmill shook its slanted arms, 
The sun was up, the country woke ! 

Unknoitm. 



HOLIDAYS. 



SMILES of the year ! that now and then 
Light up its seriousness ; 
Butterfly hours ! among the bees 

That toil in sober dress ; 
Joy bells that ecstasy outpour 
Over the crush and press ; 
Ring on, blithe bells, right merrily : 
Yet plaintive that you soon must die ! 

Gold gleams ! that light the sullen sea, 

And quickly fleet and fly 
Gray fields to emerald to transform. 

Brown woods to glorify. 
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And heather'd hills, that slept in fern, 

Touch into jewelry ; 
Ring on, sweet bells, ring on ! Ah, why 
Remember that so soon you die ? 

Unknown. 



IN THE LANE. 

THE daisies star the summer grass ; 
And, with the dancing leaves at play, 
Adown this lane the breezes pass. 
In pleasant music, all the day. 

I love the sweet, sequestered place. 
The gracious roof of gold and green, 

Where arching branches interlace, 
With glimpses of the sky between. 

I see the drooping roses trail 

From tangled hedgerows to the ground ; 
I hear the chanting swell and fail, 

Of fond love-lyrics, all around. 

And here, adown the shady walk. 
In days divine now passed away, 

Entranced, I listened to the talk, 
That ever held my heart in sway. 
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In days when birds began to sing, 
Because they found the earth was fair; 

In halcyon days of happy Spring, 
We thought but thus our joys to share. 

But pleasure past is present pain ; 

The petals of the rose are shed ; 
The piercing thorns alone remain ; 

I live to sorrow for the dead. 



Unknown. 



THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

IS this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 
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There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beech en tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

William Cullen BryanU 
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FOLLOW ! 

METHOUGHT among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn. 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains. 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ; 
And the white dew on the new-bladed grass. 
Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently ; 
And there was more which I remember not : 
But on the shadows of the morning clouds. 
Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 
Follow, O, follow ! as they vanished by ; 
And on each herb, from which Heaven's dew had 

fallen. 
The like was stamped, as with a withering fire 
A wind arose among the pines ; it shook 

3 
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The clinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 
Were heard : O, follow, follow, follow me ! 

Shelley* 



FORERUNNERS. 



LONG I followed happy guides, 
I could never reach their sides ; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day. 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young. 
Right good-will my sinews strung. 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet ; 
Flowers they strew, — I catch the scent ; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace ; 
Yet I could never see their face. 
On eastern hills I see their smokes. 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 
I met many travellers 
Who the road had surely kept ; 
They saw not my fine revellers, — 
These had crossed them while they slept. 
Some had heard their fair report, 
In the country or the court 
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Fleetest couriers alive 

Never yet could once arrive, 

As they went or they returned, 

At the house where these sojourned. 

Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 

Though they are not overtaken ; 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near, — 

I tuneful voices overhear ; 

It may be in wood or waste, — 

At unawares 'tis come and past. 

Their near camp my spirit knows 

By signs gracious as rainbows. 

I thenceforward, and long after. 

Listen for their harp-like laughter. 

And carry in my heart, for days. 

Peace that hallows rudest ways. 

Ralph Waldo Etnersotu 



THE FOOT-PATH. 



IT mounts athwart the windy hill 
Through sallow slopes of upland bare. 
And Fancy climbs with foot-fall still 
Its narrowing curves that end in air. 

By day, a warmer-hearted blue 
Stoops softly to that topmost swell ; 

Its thread-like windings seem a clew 
To gracious climes where all is well. 
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By night, far yonder, I surmise 

An ampler world than clips my ken, 

Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nobler fates of men. 



I look and long, then haste me home, 
Still master of my secret rare ; 

Once tried, the path would end in Rome, 
But now it leads me everywhere. 

Forever to the new it guides. 

From former good, old overmuch ; 

What Nature for her poets hides, 
'Tis wiser to divine than clutch. 

The bird I list hath never come 
Within the scope of mortal ear ; 

My prying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. 

Behind the hill, behind the sky. 

Behind my inmost thought, he sings ; 

No feet avail ; to hear it nigh, 
The song itself must lend the wings. 

Sing on, sweet bird close hid, and raise 
Those angel stairways in my brain, 

That climb from these low-vaulted days 
To spacious sunshines far from pain. 
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Sing when thou wilt, enchantment fleet, 

I leave thy covert haunt untrod, 
And envy Science not her feat 

To make a twice-told tale of God. 



They said the fairies tript no more, 
• And long ago that Pan was dead ; 
'Twas but that fools preferred to bore 
Earth's rind inch-deep for truth instead. 

Pan leaps and pipes all summer long, 
The fairies dance each full-mooned night, 

Would we but doff our lenses strong. 
And trust our wiser eyes' delight. 

City of Elf -land, just without 

Our seeing, marvel ever new, 
Glimpsed in fair weather, a sweet doubt 

Sketched-in, mirage-like, on the blue. 

I build thee in yon sunset cloud, 
Whose edge allures to climb the height ; 

I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud. 
From still pools dusk with dreams of night. 

Thy gates are shut to hardiest will, 
Thy countersign of long-lost speech, — 

Those fountained courts, those chambers still, 
Fronting Time's far East, who shall reach? 
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I know not and never will pry, 
But trust our human heart for all ; 

Wonders that from the seeker fly 
Into an open sense may fall. 

Hide in thine own soul, and surprise 
The password of the unwary elves ; 

Seek it, thou canst not bribe their spies ; 
Unsought, they whisper it themselves. 

Lowell, 
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CLOUDLAND. 

OIT is pleasant, with a heart at ease. 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend's fancy ; or, with head bent low. 
And cheek aslant, see rivers' flow of gold, 
'Twixt crimson banks ; and then a traveller go 
From mount to mount, through Cloudland, gorgeous 

land! 
Or, listening to the tide with closed sight. 
Be that blind Bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possessed with inward light. 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odysse 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
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THE LOST BOWER. 

IN the pleasant orchard closes, 
* God bless all our gains,' say we ; 
But * May God bless all our losses,' 
Better suits with our degree. 
Listen gentie — ay, and simple ! Listen children on 
the knee ! 

Green the land is where my daily 
Steps in jocund childhood played — 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with shade ; 
Summer-snow of apple blossoms running up from 
glade to glade. 

There is one hill I see nearer, 
In my vision of the rest ; 
And a litde wood seems clearer. 
As it climbeth from the west, 
Sideway from the tree-locked valley, to the airy upland 
crest. 

Small the wood is, green with hazels, 
And, completing the ascent. 
Where the wind blows and sun dazzles. 
Thrills in leafy tremblement ; 
Like a heart that, after climbing, beateth quickly 
through content. 
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Not a step the wood advances 
O'er the open hill- top's bound : 
There, in green arrest, the branches 
See their image on the ground : 
You may walk beneath them smiling, glad with sight 
and glad with sound. 

For you hearken on your right hand, 
How the birds do leap and call 
In the greenwood, out of sight and 
Out of reach and fear of all ; 
And the squirrels crack the filberts, through their 
cheerful madrigal. 

On your left, the sheep are cropping 
The slant grass and daisies pale ; 
And five apple-trees stand dropping 
Separate shadows toward the vale, 
Over which, in choral silence, the hills look you their 
* All hail \ " 

Far out, kindled by each other. 
Shining hills on hills arise ; 
Close as brother leans to brother. 
When they press beneath the eyes 
Of some fatiier praying blessings from the gifts of 
paradise. 

While beyond, above them mounted. 
And above their woods also, 
Malvern hills, for mountains counted 
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Not unduly, loom a-row — 
Keepers of Piers Plowman visions, through the sun- 
shine and the snow. 

Yet in childhood little prized I 
That fair walk and far survey : 
'Twas a straight walk, imadvised by 
The least mischief worth a nay — 
Up and down — as dull as grammar on the eve of 
holiday. 

But the wood,' all close and clenching 
Bough in bough and root in root, — 
No more sky (for over-branching) 
At your head than at your foot, — 
Oh, the wood drew me within it, by a glamour past 
dispute. 

Few and broken paths showed through it. 
Where the sheep had tried to run, — 
Forced with snowy wool to strew it 
Round the thickets, when anon 
They with silly thorn-pricked noses, bleated back into 
the sun. 

But my childish heart beat stronger 
Than those thickets dared to grow : 
/ could pierce them ! / could longei 
Travel on, methought, than so. 
Sheep for sheep paths i braver children climb and 
creep where they would go. 
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And the poets wander, said I, 
Over places all as rude ! 
Bold Rinaldo's lovely lady 
Sat to meet him in a wood — 
Rosalinda, like a fountain, laughed out pure with soli- 
tude. 

And if Chaucer had not travelled 
Through a forest by a well. 
He had never dreamt nor marvelled 
At those ladies fair and fell 
Who lived smiling without loving, in their island- 
citadel. 

Thus I thought of the old singers, 
And took courage from their song. 
Till my little struggling fingers 
Tore asunder gyve and thong 
Of the brambles which entrapped me, and the barrier 
branches strong. 

On a day, such pastime keeping. 
With a fawn's heart debonaire. 
Under-crawling, overleaping. 
Thorns that prick and boughs that bear, 
I stood suddenly astonished — I was gladdened un- 
aware. 

From the place I stood in, floated 
Back the covert dim and close ; 
And the open ground was coated 
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Carpet-smooth with grass and moss, 
And the blue-bell's purple presence signed it worthily 
across. 

Here a linden-tree stood, brightening 
All adown its silver rind ; 
For as some trees draw the lightning, 
So this tree, unto my mind, 
Drew to earth the blessed sunshine from the sky 
where it was shrined. 

Tall the linden-tree, and near it 
An old hawthorn also grew ; 
And wood-ivy like a spirit 
Hovered dimly round the two, 
Shaping thence that Bower of beauty which I sing of 
thus to you. 

'Twas a bower for garden fitter 
Than for any woodland wide. 
Though a fresh and dewy glitter 
Struck it through from side to side. 
Shaped and shaven was the freshness, as by garden- 
cunning plied. 

Oh, a lady might have come there, 
Hooded fairly like her hawk, 
With a book or lute in summer. 
And a hope of sweeter talk, — 
Listening less to her own music, than for footsteps on 
the walk. 
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But that bower appeared a marvel 
In the wildness of the place ! 
With such seeming art and travail, 
Finely fixed and fitted was 
Leaf to leaf, the dark-green ivy, to the summit from 
the base. 

And the ivy, veined and glossy. 
Was inwrought with eglantine ; - 
And the wild-hop fibred closely, 
And the large-leaved columbine, 
Arch of door and window muUion, did right sylvanly 
intwine. 

Rose-trees either side the door were 
Growing lythe and growing tall ; 
Each one set a summer warder 
For the keeping of the hall, — 
With a red rose and a white rose, leaning, nodding at 
the wall. 

As I entered — mosses hushing 
Stole all noises from my foot ; 
And a green elastic cushion. 
Clasped within the linden's root, 
Took me in a chair of silence, very rare and absolute. 

All the floor was paved with glory, 
Greenly, silently inlaid, 
Through quick motions made before me. 
With fair counterparts in shade 
Of the fair serrated ivy-leaves which slanted overhead. 
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" Is such a pavement in a palace ? " 
So I questioned in my thought : 
The sun, shining through the chalice 
Of the red rose hung without, 
Threw within a red libation, like an answer to my 
doubt. 

At the same time, on the linen 
Of my childish lap there fell 
Two white may-leaves, downward winning 
Through the ceiling's miracle. 
From a blossom, like an angel, out of sight yet bless- 
ing well. 

Down to floor and up to ceiling. 
Quick I turned my childish face ; 
With an innocent appealing 
For the secret of the place, 
To the trees which sm-ely knew it, in partaking of the 
grace. 

Where's no foot of human creature. 
How could reach a human hand ? 
And if this be work of nature, 
Why has nature turned so bland. 
Breaking off from other wild work ? It was hard to 
understand. 

Was she weary of rough-doing, 
Of the bramble and the thorn ? 
Did she pause in tender ruing. 
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Here, of all her sylvan scorn ? 
Or, in mock of art's deceiving, was the sudden mild« 
ness worn ? 



Or could the same bower (I fancied) 
Be the work of Dryad strong ; 
Who, surviving all that chanced 
In the world's old pagan wrong. 
Lay hid, feeding in the woodland on the last true 
poet's song? 

Or was this the house of fairies, 
Left because of the rough ways, 
Unassoiled by Ave Marys 
Wliich the passing pilgrim prays, 
And beyond St. Catherine's chiming on the blessed 
Sabbath days ? 

So, young muser, I sat listening 
To my fancy's wildest word — 
On a sudden, through the glistening 
Leaves around a little stirred. 
Came a sound, a sense of music, which was rather felt 
than heard 

Softly, finely, it enwound me — 
From the world it shut me in, — 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which with silver waters thin 
Clips a little water Naiad sitting smilingly within. 
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Whence the music came, who knoweth ? 
I know nothing. But indeed 
Pan or Faunus never bloweth 
So much sweetness from a reed, 
Which has sucked the milk of waters at the oldest 
riverhead. 

Never lark the sun can waken 
With such sweetness ! when the lark, 
The high planets overtaking 
In the half evanished dark, 
Cast his singing to their singing, like an arrow to the 
mark. 

Never nightingale so singeth — 
Oh I she leans on thorny tree, 
And her poet song she flingeth 
Over pain to victory ! 
Yet she never sings such music, — or she sings it not 
to me. 

Never blackbirds, never thrushes, 
Nor small finches sing as sweet, 
When the sun strikes through the bushes 
To their crimson clinging feet. 
And their pretty eyes look sideways to the summer 
heavens complete. 

li it were a, bird, it seemed 

Most like Chaucer's, which, in sooth, 

He of green and azure dreamed, 
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While it sat in spirit-ruth 
On that bier of a crowned lady, singing nigh her silent 
mouth. 

If it were a bird ! — ah, sceptic. 
Give me " Yea " or give me " Nay" — 
Though my soul were nympholeptic, 
As I heard that virelay, 
You may stoop your pride to pardon, for my sin is far 
away. 

I rose up in exaltation 
And an inward trembling heat. 
And (it seemed) in geste of passion , 
Dropped the music to my feet, 
Like a garment rustling downwards ! — such a silence 
followed it. 

Heart and head beat through tlie quiet. 
Full and heavily, though slower ; 
In the song, I think, and by it. 
Mystic Presences of power 
Had up-snatched me to the Timeless, then returned 
me to the Hour. 

In a child-abstraction lifted, 
Straightway from the bower I past ; 
Foot and soul being dimly drifted 
Through the greenwood, till, at last. 
In the hill- top's open simshine, I all consciously was 
cast. 
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Face to face with the true mountains, 
I stood silently and still ; 
Drawing strength for fancy's dauntings, 
From the air about the hill, 
And from Nature's open mercies, and most debonair 
goodwill. 

Oh ! the golden-hearted daisies 
Witnessed there, before my youth. 
To the truth of things with praises 
To the beauty of the truth : 
And I woke to Nature's real, laughing joyfully for 
both. 

And I said within me, laughing, 
I have found a bower to-day, 
A green lusus — fashioned half in 
Chance, and half in Nature's play — 
And a little bird sings nigh it, I will nevermore mis- 
say. 

Henceforth / will be the fairy 
Of this bower, not built by one ; 
I will go there sad or merry. 
With each morning's benison : 
And the bird shall be my harper in the dream-hall I 
have won. 

So I said. But the next morning, 
( — Child, look up into my face — 
'Ware, oh sceptic, of your scorning ! 

4 
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This is truth in its pure grace ; ) 
The next morning, all had vanished, or my wander- 
ing missed the place. 

Bring an oath most sylvan holy, 
And upon it swear me true — 
By the wind-bells swinging slowly 
Their mute curfews in the dew — 
By the advent of the snow-drop — by the rosemary 
and rue, — 

I affirm by all or any. 
Let the cause be charm or chance, 
That my wandering searches many 
Missed the bower of my romance — 
That I nevermore upon it, turned my mortal coun- 
tenance. 

I affirm that, since I lost it. 
Never bower has seemed so fair — 
Never garden-creeper crossed it. 
With so deft and brave an air — 
Never bird sung in the summer, as I saw and heard 
them there. 

Day by day, with new desire, 
Toward my wood I ran in faith — 
Under leaf and over brier — 
Through the thickets, out of breath — 
Like the prince who rescued Beauty from the sleep as 
long as death. 
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But his sword of mettle clashed, 
And his arm smote strong, I ween ; 
And her dreaming spirit flashed 
Through her body's fair white screen. 
And the light thereof might guide him up the cedar 
alleys green. 

But for me, I saw no splendor — 
All my sword was my child-heart ; 
And the wood refused surrender 
Of that bower it held apart. 
Safe as CEdipus's grave-place, *mid Colone's olives 
swart. 

As Aladdin sought the basements 
His fair palace rose upon. 
And the four and twenty casements 
Which gave answers to the sun ; 
So, in wilderment of gazing I looked up, and I looked 
down. 

Years have vanished since as wholly 
As the little bower did then ; 
And you call it tender folly 
That such thoughts should come again ? 
Ah ! I cannot change this sighing for your smiling, 
brother-men I 

For this loss it did prefigure 
Other loss of better good, 
When my soul, in spirit-vigor. 
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And in ripened womanhood, 
Fell from visions of more beauty than an arbor in a 
wood. 

I have lost — oh many a pleasure — 
Many a hope and many a power — 
Studious health and merry leisure — 
The first dew on the first flower ! 
But the first of all my losses was the losing of the 
bower. 

I have lost the dream of Doing, 
And the other dream of Done — 
The first spring in the pursuing. 
The first pride in the Begun, — 
First recoil from incompletion, in the face of what 
is won — 

Exultations in the far light, 
Where some cottage only is — 
Mild dejections in the starlight, 
Which the sadder-hearted miss.; 
And the child-cheek blushing scarlet, for the very 
shame of bliss. 

I have lost the sound child-sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break ; 
Something too of the strong leaping 
Of the stag- like heart awake. 
Which the pale is low for keeping in the road it 
ought to take. 
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Some respect to social fictions 
Hath been also lost by me ; 
And some generous genuflexions, 
Which my spirit offered free 
To the pleasant old conventions of our false Hu- 
manity. 

All my losses did I tell you, 
Ye, perchance, would look away ; — 
Ye would answer me, ' Farewell ! you 
Make sad company to-day ; 
And your tears are falling faster than the bitter words 
you say.' 

For God placed me like a dial 
In the open ground, with power ; 
And my heart had for its trial. 
All the sun and all the shower ! 
And I suffered many losses ; and my first was of the 
bower. 

Laugh you ? If that loss of mine be 
Of no heavy seeming weight — 
When the cone falls from the pine-tree. 
The young children laugh thereat ; 
Yet the wind that struck it, riseth, and the tempest 
shall be great 1 

One who knew me in my childhood. 
In the glamour and the game, 
Looking on me long and mild, would 
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Never know me for the same. 
Come, unchanging recollections, where those changes 
overcame. 

On this couch I weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories, — 
Through the fingers which, still sighing, 
I press closely on mine eyes, — 
Clear as once beneath the sunshine, I behold the 
bower arise. 

Springs the linden-tree as greenly. 
Stroked with light adown its rind — 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Each in either intertwined. 
And the rose-trees at the doorway, they have neither 
grown nor pined. 

From those overblown faint roses, 
Not a leaf appeareth shed. 
And that little bud discloses 
Not a thorn's-breadth more of red. 
For the winters and the summers which have passed 
me overhead. 

And that music overfloweth. 
Sudden sweet, and sylvan eaves : 
Thrush or nightingale — who knoweth? 
Fay or Faunus — who believes ? 
But my heart still trembles in me, to the trembling 
of the leaves. 
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Is the bower lost, then ? Who sayeth 
That the bower indeed is lost ? 
Hark ! my spirit in it prayeth 
Through the sunshine and the frost, — 
And the prayer preserves it greenly, to the last and 
uttermost — 

Till another open for me 
In God's Eden-land unknown, 
With an angel at the doorway. 
White with gazing at His Throne ; 
And a saint's voice in the palm-trees, singing — * All 
IS LOST . • and won / ' 

Mrs, E, B, Browning 



DEPARTURE. 
FROM THE "VALE OF GRASMERE. 

THE gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains 
Might sometimes covet dissoluble chains ; 
Even for the tenants of the zone that lies 
Beyond the stars, celestial Paradise, 
Methinks 'twould heighten joy, to overleap 
At will the crystal battlements, and peep 
Into some other region, though less fair. 
To see how things are made and managed there. 
Change for the worse might please, incursion bold 
Into the tracts of darkness and of cold ; 
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O'er Limbo Lake with aery flight to steer, 

And on the verge of Chaos hang in fear. 

Such animation often do I And, 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my mind, 

Then, when some rock or hill is overpast. 

Perchance without one look behind me cast, 

Some barrier with which Nature, from the birth 

Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on earth. 

O pleasant transit, Grasmere ! to resign 

Such happy fields, abodes so calm as thine ; 

Not like an outcast with himself at strife ; 

The slave of business, time, or care for life, 

But moved by choice ; or, if constrained in part, 

Yet still with Nature's freedom at the heart ; — 

To cull contentment upon wildest shores. 

And luxuries extract from bleakest moors ; 

With prompt embrace all beauty to infold. 

And having rights in all that we behold. 

Then why these lingering steps ? — A bright adieu, 

For a brief absence, proves that love is true ; 

Ne'er can the way be irksome or forlorn 

That winds into itself for sweet return. 

Wordsworth, 



WHY THUS LONGING? 

WHY thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained, and dim. 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying. 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn ! 
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Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching 
All thy restless yearnings it would still, 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken chord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten. 

No fond voices answer to thine own, 
If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten 

By daily sympathy and gentle rone. 

Not by deeds that gain the world's applauses, 
Not by works that win thee world renown. 

Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 



Daily struggling, thougli unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find by hearty striving only. 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning 
When all nature hails the Lord of light. 

And his smile, nor low nor lofty scorning. 
Gladdens hall and hovel, vale and height ? 
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Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine, 

But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier, — all the world is thme. 

Yet if through earth's wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest. 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 

Harriet Winslaw SewaU 



BEAUTY A NEIGHBOR. 

BEAUTY — a living Presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials — waits upon my steps. 
Pitches her tents before me as I move. 
An hourly neighbor. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields, — like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main, — why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 

Wordsw9rtK 
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THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 

STRONG climber of the mountain's side, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 
Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 

The wonders of the lane. 
High o'er the rushy springs of Don 

The stormy gloom is roll'd ; 
The moorland hath not yet put on 

His purple, green, and gold. 
But here the titling spreads his wing. 

Where dewy daisies gleam ; 
And here the sun-flower of the spring 

Burns bright in morning's beam. 

To mountain winds the famish'd fox 

Complains that Sol is slow 
O'er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 

His royal robe to throw. 
But here the lizard seeks the sun, 

Here coils in light the snake ; 
And here the fire-tuft hath begun 

Its beauteous nest to make. 



Oh, then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where verdure fires the plain. 

Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane ! 



1 
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For, oh, I love these banks of rock, 

This roof of sky and tree, 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock. 

And wakes the earliest bee 1 

As spirits from eternal day 

Look down on earth secure. 
Gaze thou, and wonder, and survey 

A world in miniature I 
A world not scom'd by Him who made 

Even weakness by his might ; 
But solemn in his depth of shade. 

And splendid in his light. 

Light ! not alone on clouds afar 

O'er storm-loved mountains spread, 
Or widely teaching sun and star. 

Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 
Oh, no ! thou art a wondrous book, 

To sky, and sea, and land — 
A page on which the angels look, 

Which insects understand ! 

And here, O light ! minutely fair, 

Divinely plain and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair. 

Thy bright small hand is here. 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide. 

Is Huron, girt with wood ; 
This driplet feeds Missouri's tide — 

And that, Niagara's flood. 
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What tidings from the Andes brings 

Yon line of liquid light, 
That down from heaven in madness flings 

The blind foam of its might ? 
Do I not hear his thunder roll — 

The roar that ne'er is still ? 
'Tis mute as death 1 — but in my soul 

It roars, and ever will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 

Clothe every little stone ! 
What pygmy oaks their foliage toss 

O'er pygmy valleys lone ! 
With shade o'er shade, from ledge to ledge, 

Ambitious of the sky, 
Thy feather o'er the steepest edge 

Of mountains mushroom high. 

God of marvels ! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these gray stones unseen may dwell ; 
What nations, with their kings ! 

1 feel no shock, I hear no groan. 
While fate perchance o'erwhelms 

Empires on this subverted stone — 
A hundred ruin'd realms ! 

Lo ! in that dot, some mite, like me, 

Impell'd by woe or whim, 
May crawl some atom cliffs to see — 

A tiny world to him ! 
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Lo ! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of Nature's might, 

Spurn'd by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night ! 

O God of terrors ! what are we ? — 

Poor insects, spark'd with thought ! 
Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee 

Could smite us into nought ! 
But shouldst thou wreck our father-land, 

And mix it with the deep, 
Safe in the hollow of thine hand 

Thy little ones would sleep. 



Ebenezcr Elliott, 



BRINGING WATER FROM THE WELL, 

EARLY on a summer's mom, 
While the lark was singing sweet. 
Came, beyond the ancient farmhouse. 

Sounds of lightly tripping feet. 
'Twas a lowly cottage maiden, 

Going, why, let young hearts tell. 
With her homely pitcher laden. 
Fetching water from the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, 

All along the quiet lane. 
And the breezes of the morning 

Moved them to and fro again. 
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0*er the sunshine, o'er the shadow, 

Passed the maiden of the farm, 
With a charmed heart within her, 

Thinking of no ill or harm. 

Pleasant, sm-ely, were her musings. 

For the nodding leaves in vain 
Sought to press their brightening image 

On her ever busy brain. 
Leaves and joyous birds went by her, 

like a dim, half-waking dream. 
And her soul was only conscious 

Of life's gladdest summer gleam. 

At the old lane's shady turning. 

Lay a well of water bright. 
Singing soft its hallelujahs 

To the gracious morning light ; 
Fern-leaves, broad and green, bent o'er it, 

Where its silver droplets fell. 
And the fairies dwelt beside it. 

In the spotted fox-glove bell. 

Back she bent the shading fern-leaves. 

Dipped the pitcher in the tide. 
Drew it with the dripping waters 

Flowing o'er its glazed side. 
But before her arm could place it 

On her shiny, wavy hair. 
By her side a youth was standing ! 

Love rejoiced to see the pair. 
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Tones of tremulous emotion 

Trailed upon the morning breeze, 
Gentle words of heart devotion 

Whispered *neath the ancient trees. 
But the holy, blessed secrets, 

It becomes me not to tell : 
Life had met another meaning — 

Fetching water from the well ! 

Down the rural lane they sauntered ; 

He the burthened pitcher bore ; 
She, with dewy eyes down looking. 

Grew more beauteous than before. 
When they neared the silent homestead, 

Up he raised the pitcher light ; 
Like a fitting crown he placed it 

On her head of wavelets bright. 

Emblem of tlie coming burdens 

That for love of him she'd bear, 
Calling every burden blessed. 

If his love but lighten there. 
Then, still waving benedictions, 

Farther — farther off he drew, 
While the shadow seemed a glory 

That across the pathway grew. 

Now about her household duties 

Silently the maiden went, 
And an ever radiant halo 

With her daily life was blent. 
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little knew the ancient matron, 

As her feet like music fell, 
What abundant treasure found she, 

Fetching water from the well. 

Unknown. 
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OUR DAILY PATHS. 

THERE'S beauty all around our paths, if but our 
watchful eyes 
Can trace it midst familiar things and through then 

lowly guise : 
We may find it where a hedge-row showers its blos- 
soms o'er our way, 
Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red light 
of day. 

We may find it where a spring shines clear, beneath 
an aged tree. 

With the foxglove o'er the water's glass borne down- 
wards by the bee ; 

Or when a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen 
• stems is thrown, 

As a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green 
and lone. 

We may find it in the winter's boughs, as they cross 

the cold, blue sky. 
While soft on icy pool and stream, their pencilled 

shadows lie, 

5 
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When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost- 
work bound, 

Whence the flitting red-breast shakes a shower of 
crystals to the ground. 

Yes : beauty dwells in all our paths — but sorrow too 

is there ; 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still 

summer air ! 
When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the 

joyous things. 
That through the leafy places glance on many-colored 

wings ! 

With shadows from the past we fill the happy wood- 
land shades. 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the 
glades, 

And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an echo's 
plaintive tone 

Of voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laughter 
gone. 

But are we free to do e*en thus — to wander as we 

will — 
Bearing sad visions through the grove and o'er the 

breezy hill ? 
No ! in our daily paths lie cares, that ofttimes bind us 

fast, 
While from their narrow round we see the golden day 

fleet past. 
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They hold us from the woodlark*s haunts, and violet 
dingles, back, 

And from all the lovely sounds and gleams in the 
shining river's track ; 

They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope, 
and mirth, 

And weigh our burdened spirits down with the cum- 
bering dust of earth. 

Yet should this be ? Too much, too soon, despond- 

ingly we yield ! 
A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field ! 
A sweeter by the birds of heaven — which tell us, in 

their flight, 
Of One that through the desert air forever guides 

them right. 

Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain 

conflicts cease .^ 
Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy hours 

of peace ; 
And feel that by the lights and shades through which 

our pathway lies, 
By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for 

the skies ! 

Airs, Felicia Hematis 



^ 
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A SUMMER RAMBLE. 

THE quiet August noon has come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb. 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 

And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ; 

The cattle on the mountain's breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 

Oh, how unlike those merry hours. 
In early June, when Earth laughs out. 

When the fresh winds make lovj2 to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout ; 

When in the grass sweet voices talk. 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom's bell. 

But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows. 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose. 

Away ! I will not be, to-day. 
The only slave of toil and care. 

Away from desk and dust I away 1 
m be as idle as the air. 
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Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing things, 

The sinless, peaceful works of God, 
Pll share the calm the season brings. 

Come, thou, in whose soft eyes I see 

The gentle meanings of thy heart, 
One day amid the woods with me. 

From men and all their cares apart. 

And where, upon the meadow's breast, 

The shadow of the thicket lies, 
The blue w^ild flowers thou gatherest 

Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 

Come, and when, mid the calm profound, 

I turn, those gentle eyes to seek. 
They, like the lovely landscape round, 

Of innocence and peace shall speak. 

Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 

And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and widening, till they fade 

In yon soft ring of summer haze. 

The village trees their summits rear 

StiU as its spire, and yonder flock, 
At rest in those calm fields, appear 

As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 
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One tranquil mount the scene overlooks — 
There the hushed winds their sabbath keep. 

While a near hum from bees and brooks 
Comes faintly like the breath of sleep. 

Well may the gazer deem that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scene of life ; 

Like this deep quiet that, awhile. 
Lingers the lovely landscape o'er. 

Shall be the peace whose holy smile 
Welcomes him to a happier shore. 



Bryant 
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A BREATH FROM THE HILLS. 

WHITE with its sun-bleached dust, the pathway 
winds 
Before me ; dust is on the shrunken grass. 
And on the trees beneath whose boughs I pass ; 
Frail screen against the Hunter of the sky. 
Who, glaring on me with his lidless eye. 

While mounting with his dog-star high and higher, 
Ambushed in light intolerable, unbinds 

The burnished quiver of his shafts of fire. 
Between me and the hot fields of his South 
A tremulous glow, as from a furnace-mouth, 
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Glimmers and swims before my dazzled sight, 

As if the burning arrows of his ire 
Broke as they fell, and shattered into light. 

Yet on my cheek I feel the Western wind, 
And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 
And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees, 
Tales of fair meadows, green with constant streams, 

And mountains rising blue and cool behind. 
Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams, 

And starred with white the virgin's bower is twined. 

So the o'erwearied pilgrim, as he fares 
Along life's summer waste, at times is fanned, 

Even at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs 
Of a serener and a holier land. 
Fresh as the mom, and as the dewfall bland. 

Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray. 

Blow from the eternal hills ! — make glad our earthly 
way! 

John G. WhUiUr. 
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TO SUMMER RAIN. 

GENTLE, gentle summer rain, 
Let not the silver lily pine. 
The drooping lily pine in vain. 

To feel that dewy touch of thine — 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O, gentle, gentle summer rain ! 



1 
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In beat the landscape quivering lies ; 

The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 
Through parching air and purple skies 

The earth looks up in vain for thee ; 
For thee — for thee it looks in vain, 
O, gentle, gentle summer rain. 



Come thou and brim the meadow streams, 

And soften all the hills with mist, 
O, falling dew ! from burning dreams 

By thee shall herb and flower be kissed, 
And earth shall bless thee yet again, 
O, gentle, gentle summer rain. 

W. C Bennett, 
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BEFORE THE RAIN. 

WE knew it would rain, for all the mom, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, — 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers. 

Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 
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We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 

Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain ! 

T, B, Aldrich. 
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AFTER A SUMMER SHOWER. 

THE rain is o*er. How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight. 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky ! 

In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing ; fresh and fair, 

Each flower expands its little leaves. 
As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around 

A fairy light, uncertain, pale ; 
The wind flows cool ; the scented ground 

Is breathing odors on the gale. 

'Mid yon rich clouds' voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest, to gaze below awhile. 
Then turn to bathe and revel there. 



^ 
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The sun breaks forth ; from ofiE the scene 

Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 
And all the wilderness of green 

With trembling drops of light is hung. 

Now gaze on Nature, — yet the same, — 
Glowing with life, by breezes fanned, 

Luxuriant, lovely, as she came. 
Fresh in her youth, from God's own hand. 

Hear the rich music of that voice. 
Which sounds from all below, above ; 

She calls her children to rejoice. 
And round them throws her arms of love. 

Drink in her influence ; low-born care. 

And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air. 

And 'mid this living light expire. 

Andrews Norton. 
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THE POET'S SONG. 

THE rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He pass'd by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet. 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 
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The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild-hawk stood with the down on his beak. 

And stared, with his foot on the prey. 
And the nightingale thought, " I have sung many 
songs, 

But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 

When the years have died away." 

Tennywn 



A PRAISE OF EARTH. 

EARTH, 
I count the praises thou art worth. 
By thy waves that move aloud. 
By thy hills against the cloud. 
By thy valleys warm and green, 
By thy copses* elms between ; 
By their birds which, like a sprite 
Scattered by a strong delight 
Into fragments musical. 
Stir and sing in every bush ; 
By thy silver founts that fall, 
As if to entice the stars at night 
To thine heart ; by grass and rush. 
And little weeds the children pull, 
Mistook for flowers ! 



1 
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— Oh, beautiful 
Art thou, Earth, albeit worse * 
Than in heaven is called good ! 
Good to us, that we may know 
Meekly from thy good to go. — 

* Praised be the mosses soft 
In thy forest pathways oft, 

And the thorns, which make us think 
Of the thomless river-brink. 

Where the ransomed tread 1 
Praised be thy sunny gleams. 
And the storm, that worketh dreams 

Of calm unfinished ! 
Praised be thine active days. 
And thy night-time's solemn need, 
When in God's dear book we read 

No night shall be therein, 

* Earth, we Christians praise thee thus, 
Even for the change that comes. 
With a grief from thee to us ! 

For thy cradles and thy tombs ; 
For the pleasant com and wine. 
And summer-heat ; and also for 
The frost upon the sycamore, 
And hail upon the vine ! * 

Mrs, Brmvning. 
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A THANKSGIVING. 

FOR the wealth of pathless forests, 
Whereon no axe may fall ; 
For the winds that haunt the branches ; 

The young bird's timid call ; 
For the red leaves dropped like rubies 

Upon the dark green sod ; 

For the waving of the forests, 

I thank Thee, O mv God ! 

For the sound of waters gushing 

In bubbling beads of light ; 
For the fleets of snow-white lilies 

Firm-anchored out of sight ; 
For the reeds among the eddies ; 

The crystal on the clod ; 
For the flowing of the rivers, 

I thank Thee, O my God ! 

For the rosebud's break of beauty 

Along the toiler's way ; 
For the violet's eye that opens 

To bless the new-bom day ; 
For the bare twigs that in summei 

Bloom like the prophet's rod ; 
For the blossoming of flowers, 

1 thank Thee, O my God 1 
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For the lifting up of mountains, 

In brightness and in dread ; * 
For the peaks where snow and sunshine 

Alone have dared to tread ; 
For the dark of silent gorges, 

Whence mighty cedars nod ; 
For the majesty of mountains, 

I thank Thee, O my God ! 

For the splendor of the sunsets, 

Vast mirrored on the sea ; 
For the gold-fringed clouds, that curtain 

Heaven's inner mystery ; 
For the molten bars of twilight, 

Where thought leans, glad, yet awed ; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 

I thank Thee, O my God ! 

For the earth, and all its beauty ; 

The sky and all its light ; 
For the dim and soothing shadows, 

That rest the dazzled sight ; 
For^ unfading fields and prairies, 

Where sense in vain has trod ; 
For the world's exhaustless beauty, 

I thank Thee, O my God ! 

For an eye of inward seeing ; 

A soul to know and love ; 
For these common aspirations 

That our high heirship prove ; 
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For the hearts tliat bless each other 

Beneath Thy smile, Thy rod ; 
For the amaranth saved from Eden, 

I thank Thee, O my God 1 

For the hidden scroll, overwritten 

With, one dear Name adored ; 
For the Heavenly in the human ; 

The Spirit in the Word ; 
For the tokens of Thy presence 

Within, above, abroad ; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 

I thank Thee, O my God ! 

Lucy Larcom* 



MOUNTAIN SANCTUARIES. 

A CHILD *midst ancient mountains I have stood, 
Wliere the wild falcons make their lordly nest 
On high. The spirit of the solitude 

Fell solemnly upon my infant breast. 
Though then I prayed not ; but deep thoughts have 
pressed 
Into my being since it breathed that air, 
Nor could I now one moment live the guest 
Of such dread scenes, without the springs of 
prayer 
Overflowing all my soul. No minsters rise 
Like them in pure communion with the skies, 
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Vast, silent, open unto night and day ; 
So might the overburdened Son of man have felt, 
When, turning where inviolate stillness dwelt. 

He sought high mountains, there apart to pray. 

Hemans, 



MOUNTAIN WORSHIP. 

FOR the growing youtli. 
What soul was his, when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He look'd — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. . The clouds were touch'd, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being : in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
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That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! 
A herdsman on the lonely mountain top. 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 
Oh then how beautiful, how bright appeared 
The written promise I Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did h^feel his faith. 
All things, responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seem'd infinite ; and then his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — he saw, 

Wordsworth. 
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INVITATION. 

THE warm wide hills are muflied thick with green, 
And fluttering swallows fill the air with song. 
Come to our cottage-home ! Lowly it stands, 
Set in a vale of flowers, deep fringed with grass. 
The sweetbrier, — noiseless herald of the place, — 
Flies with its odor, meeting all who roam 
With welcome footsteps to our small abode. 
No splendid cares live here, no barren shows. 
The bee makes harbor at our perfumed door, 
And hums all day his breezy note of joy. 
6 
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Come, O my friend ! and share our festal month ! 
And while the west wind walks the leafy woods, 
While orchard-blooms are white in all the lanes. 
And brooks make music in the deep, cool dells, 
Enjoy the golden moments as they pass, 
And gain new strength for days that are to come. 

James T, Fields^ 



SUMMER WOODS. 



COME ye into the summer woods ; 
There entereth no annoy 1 
All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 

I cannot tell you half the sights 

Of beauty you may see, — 
The bursts of golden sunshine. 

And many a shady tree. 

There, lightly swung, on bowery glades 

The honeysuckles twine ; 
There blooms the rose-red campion 

And the dark blue columbine. 

There grows the four-leaved plant "True Love " 

In some dusk woodland spot. 
There grows the enchanter's nightshade, 

And the wood forget-me-not. 
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And many a merry bird is there, 

Unscared by lawless men ; 
The blue-winged jay, the woodpecker, 

And the golden-crested wren. 



Come down, and ye shall see them all, 

The timid and the bold ; 
For their sweet life of pleasantness 

It is not to be told. 

And far within that summer wood 

Among the leaves so green, 
There flows a little gurgling brook. 

The brightest e'er was seen. 

There come the little gentle birds,' 

Without a fear of ill ; 
Down to the murmuring water's edge, 

And freely drink their fill ! 

And dash about and splash about, 

The merry littie things ; 
And look askance with bright black eyes, 

And flirt their dripping wings. 

I've seen the freakish squirrels drop 

Down from their leafy tree, 
The little squirrels with the old, — 

Great joy it was to me ! 
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And down unto the running brook, 

IVe seen them nimbly go ; 
And the bright water seemed to speak 

A welcome kind and low. 

The nodding plants they bowed their heads 

As if in heartsome cheer : 
They spake unto these littie things, 

" 'Tis merry living here 1 " 

Oh, how my heart ran o'er with joy ! 

I saw that all was good, 
And how we might glean up delight 

All round us, if we would I 

And many a wood-mouse dwelleth there 

Beneath the old wood shade. 
And all day long has work to do. 

Nor is of aught afraid. 

The green shoots grow above their heads, 

And roots so fresh and fine 
Beneath their feet ; nor is there strife 

'Mong them for mine and thine. 

There is enough for every one. 

And they lovingly agree : 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 

Beneath the green-wood tree. 

Mary Howili. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

UNDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's tliroat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i' the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleased witli what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither I 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

SJiakspeare 
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IN THE WOOD. 

IN the wood where shadows are deepest 
From the branches overhead, 
Where the wild wood-strawberries cluster. 

And the softest moss is spread, 
I met to-day with a fairy. 
And I followed her where she led. 
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Some magical words she uttered, 

I alone could understand, 
For the sky grew bluer and brighter ; 

While there rose on either hand 
The cloudy walls of a palace 

That was built in Fairy-land. 

And I stood in a strange encl^ntment ; 

I had known it all before : 
In my heart of hearts was the magic 

Of days that will come no more, 
The magic of joy departed, 

That Time can never restore. 

That never, ah, never, never, 

Never again can be : — 
Shall I tell you what powerful fairy 

Built up this palace for me ? 
It was only a little white Violet 

I found at the root of a tree. 

Adelaide A. Procter. 
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THE RECLUSE. 

A FOUNTAIN issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its column, pure and bright. 
Returning thence in showers of dew ; 
But soon a humbler course it took, 
And slid away a nameless brook. 
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Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flies over its eddying surface played, 

Birds 'midst the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows strayed ; 

The weary there lay down to rest, 

And there the halcyon built her nest. 

'Twas beautiful to stand and watch 

The fountain's crystal turn to gems. 
And from the sky such colors catch 

As if 'twere raining diadems ; 
Yet all was cold and curious art, 
That charmed the eye, but missed the heart 

Dearer to me the little stream. 

Whose unimprisoned waters run. 
Wild as the changes of a dream. 

By rock and glen, through shade and sun ; 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 

So thought I when I saw the face. 

By happy portraiture revealed. 
Of one adorned with every grace. 

Her name and date from me concealed, 
But not her story ; she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 

She cast her glory round a court. 

And frolicked in the gayest ring. 
Where fashion's high-bom minions sport 

Like sparkling fireflies on the wing ; 
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But thence when love had touched her soul. 
To nature and to truth she stole. 

From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
'Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 

She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a bosom-circle reigns. 

No fountain scattering diamond-showers. 

But the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 

y antes Montgomery. 
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THE BIRCH-TREE. 

RIPPLING through thy branches goes the sun- 
shine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever : 
Ovid in thee a pining Nymph had prisoned. 
The soul once of some tremulous inland river. 
Quivering to tell her woe, but, ah ! dumb, dumb 
forever. 

While all the forest, witched with slumberous moon- 
shine, 
Holds up its leaves in happy, happy silence. 
Waiting the dew, with breath and pulse suspended, — 
I hear afar thy whispering, gleamy islands. 
And track thee wakeful still amid the wide -hung 
silence. 
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Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water's dusky quiet. 
Thou shrink'st as on her bath's edge would some 
startled Dryad. 

Thou art the go-between of rustic lovers ; 
Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping ; 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 
And thy lithe boughs hang murmuring and weeping 
Above her, as she steals the mystery from thy keeping. 

Thou art to me like my beloved maiden, 

So frankly coy, so full of trembly confidences ; 

Thy shadow scarce seems shade, thy pattering leaflets 

Sprinkle their gathered sunshine o'er my senses. 

And Nature gives me all her summer confidences. 

Wliether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble. 
Thou sympathizest still ; wild and unquiet, 
\ fling me down ; thy ripple, like a river. 
Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet. 

Lowell 



THE MOUNTAIN-ASH. 

THE Mountain-ash 
No eye can overlook, when *mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
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Spring's richest blossoms ; and ye may have marked, 

By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 

How she her station doth adorn : the pool 

Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 

Are brightened round her. 

Wordsworth, 
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PAN IMMORTAL. 

WHO weeps the death of Pan ? Pan is not dead, 
But loves the shepherds still ; still leads the 
fauns 
In merry dances o'er the grassy lawns. 
To his own pipes ; as erst in Greece he led 
The sylvan games, what time the god pursued 
The beauteous Dryop^. The Naiads still 
Haunt the green marge of every mountain rill ; 
The Dryads sport in every leafy wood ; 
Pan cannot die till Nature's self decease ! 
Full oft the reverent worshipper descries 
His ruddy face and mischief-glancing eyes 
Beneath the branches of old forest-trees 
That tower remote from steps of worldly men. 
Or hears his laugh far echoing down the glen ! 

Saxe, 
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WALDEINSAMKEIT. 

1D0 not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea ; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 

In plains that room for shadows make 
Of skirting hills to lie, 
Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky ; 

Or on the mountain-crest sublime, 
Or down the oaken glade, 
O what have I to do with time ? 
For this the day was made. 

Cities of mortals woe-begone 
Fantastic care derides. 
But in the serious landscape lone 
Stem benefit abides. 

Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy. 
And merry is only a mask of sad, 
but, sober on a fund of joy, 
The woods at heart are glad. 

There the great Planter plants 
Of fruitful worlds the grain. 
And with a million spells enchants 
The souls that walk in pain. 
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Still on the seeds of all he made 

The rose of beauty burns ; 

Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 

Immortal youth returns. 

The black ducks mounting from the lake, 
The pigeon in the pines, 
The bittern's boom, a desert make 
Which no false art refines. 



Down in yon watery nook, 

Where bearded mists di>dde, 

The gray old gods whom Chaos knew, 

The sires of Nature, hide. 

Aloft, in secret veins of air. 
Blows the sweet breath of song, 
O, few to scale those uplands dare, 
Though they to all belong ! 

See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books ; 
Leave authors' eyes, and fetch your own. 
To brave the landscape's looks. 

And if, amid this dear delight, 
My thoughts did home rebound, 
I well might reckon it a slight 
To the high cheer I found. 
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Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift, the sleep of cares ; 
For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all thy mean affairs. 

Emerson, 
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THE SURE WITNESS. 

THE solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head, — 
" Curtains they are," I said, 

" Hung dim and still about the house of prayer ; " 
Softly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymns, 
I hear the winds, and ask if God were there. 
No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 
Sweet peace made holy hushes through the wood. 

With ruddy, open hand, 

I saw the wild rose stand 

Beside the green gate of the summer hills, 

And pulling at her dress, 

I cried, " Sweet hermitess, 

Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distils ? " 

No voice replied, but while I listening bent, 

Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 
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The moon in splendor shone, — 

" She walketh Heaven alone, 

And seeth all things," to myself I mused ; 

" Hast thou beheld Him, then, 

Who hides himself from men 

In that great power through nature interfused ? " 

No speech made answer, and no sign appeared, 

But in the silence I was soothed and cheered. 

Waking one time, strange awe 

Thrilling my soul, I saw 

A kingly splendor round about the night ; 

Such cunning work the hand 

Of spinner never planned, — 

The finest wool may not be washed so white. 

** Hast thou come out of Heaven ? " 

I asked ; and lo ! 

The snow was all tlie answer of the snow. 

Then my heart said, Give o'er ; 

Question no more, no more ! 

The wind, the snow-storm, the wild hermit flower. 

The illuminated air, 

The pleasure after prayer, 

Proclaim the unoriginated Power ! 

The mystery that hides him here and there 

Bears the sure witness he is everywhere. 

Alice Carey 
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NATURE. 

THE bubbling brook doth leap when 1 come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call ; 
^The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them both great and small ; 
The flower that on the lonely hill-side grows 
Expects me there when Spring its bloom has given ; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows, 
And e*en the clouds and silent stars of heaven ; 
For he who with his Maker walks aright. 
Shall be their lord as Adam was before ; 
His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore ; 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood. 
Hear from his Father's lips that all is good. 

Jones Very. 



THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

THE brooklet came from the mountain. 
As sang the bard of old, 
Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 

Now singing along the sea-beach. 
Now howling along the cave. 
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And the brooklet has found the billow, 

Tliough they flowed so far apart, 
And has filled with its freshness and sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter heart ! 

H, W, LongfeUaw. 



THE MOUNTAINS. 

ODEEP, exulting freedom of the hills ! 
O summits vast, that to the climbing view 
In naked glory stand against the blue ! 
O cold and buoyant air, whose crystal fills 
Heaven's amethystine bowl ! O speeding streams, 
That foam and thunder from the clifEs below ! 
O slippery brinks and solitudes of snow. 
And granite bleakness, where the vulture screams ! 

stormy pines, that wrestle with the breath 
Of every tempest, sharp and icy horns. 
And hoary glaciers, sparkling in the moms, 

And broad, dim wonders of the world beneath I 

1 summon ye, and 'mid the glare which fills 
The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills. 

Bayard Taylor, 
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BESIDE A BROOK. 

Y way in opening dawn I took 
Between the hills, beside a brook : 
The peaks one sun was climbing o'er ; 
The dewdrops showed ten millions more. 



M 
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The mountain-valley is a vase 

Which God has brimmed with rarest grace ; 

And kneeling in the taintless air, 

I drink celestial blessings there. 

Behold that guiltiess bird ! What brings 
Him here ? He comes to wash his wings. 
Let me, too, wash my wing^with prayer, 
And cleanse them from foul dust and care. 

To one long time in cities pent, 
The lesson seems from heaven sent : — 
Of pinions clean yon bird takes care ; 
Of soul defiled do thou beware ! 

W. R. Alger, 



BECKON US UPWARD. 

BECKON us upward, ever-soaring clouds. 
That gleam like fringes of these curtaining 
skies ! 
Beckon us up, and as ye beckon, draw, 
O draw us upward, and we shall arise. 

Beckon us upward, ye sky-loving peaks ; 

Whose home is far above these vales of sin : 
*Tis earth around us ; but beyond there breaks 

A light which bids us rise and enter in. 

7 
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The sun is on your heights : and from those clifEs 
It speaks to us of love and glory there ; 

Like some fresh, joyous angel that alights 
To call us upward to the good and fair. 



H. Bonar, 
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UP IN THE WILD. • 

UP in the wild, where no one comes to look, 
There lives and sings a little lonely brook : 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 
Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 

Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul her thought ; 
And down dim hollows where it winds along. 
Pours its life-burden of unlistened song. 

I catch the murmur of its undertone, 
That sigheth ceaselessly, Alone ! alone ! 
And hear afar the Rivers gloriously 
Shout on their paths toward the shining sea ! 

The voiceful Rivers, chanting to the sun. 
And wearing names of honor, every one : 
Outreaching wide, and joining hand with hand 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 
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Ah, lonely brook ! Creep onward through the pines ; 
Press through the gloom to where the daylight shines ! 
Sing on among the stones, and secretly 
Feel how the floods are all akin to thee ! 

Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth ; 
Hold thine own path, howeverward it tendeth ; 
For somewhere, underneath the eternal sky. 
Thou, too, shalt find the Rivers, by and by ! 

Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney, 



THIS IS NO SOLITUDE. 

THIS is no Solitude ; these brown woods speak 
In tones most musical — this limpid river 

Chants a low song, to be forgotten never ! — 
These my beloved companions are so meek, 
So soul-sustaining, I were crazed to seek 

Again the tumult, the overpowering hum, 

Which of the ever busy hiving city come — 
Parting us from ourselves. — Still let us breathe 

The heavenly air of contemplation here ; 

And with old trees, gray stones, and runnels clear, 
Claim kindred and hold converse. He that seeth 
Upon this vesper spot no loveliness. 
Nor hears therein a voice of tenderness. 
Calling him friend, Nature in vain would bless ! 

MoiherwelL 
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SILENCE OF NATURE. 

HE who, by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hope, 
Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible ; 
That neither she nor Silence lack the power 
To avenge their own insulted majesty. 

Wordsjiforth, 



THE HILLS OF MY COUNTRY. 

1CAME to my country, but not with the hope 
That brightened my youth, like the cloud lighting 
bow; 
For the vigor of soul that was mighty to cope 

With time and with fortune hath fled from me now. 
And Love that illumined my wanderings of yore, 

Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 
For the star that can rise on my midnight no more — 
But the hills of my country, they welcome me yet I 

The hue of their verdure was fresh with me still 
When my path was afar by the Tanais' lone track ; 

From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins that fill 
The lands of old story, they welcome me back. 
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Tliey rose on my dreams through the shades of the 
West ; 
They breathed upon sands which the dew never 
wet: 
The echoes were hushed in the home I loved best — 
But I knew that the mountains would welcome me 
yet. 

The dust of my kindred is scattered afar ; 

They lie in the desert, the wild and the wave ; 
For, serving the strangers through wandering and 
war, 

The isle of their memory could grant them no 
grave. 
And I, I return with the memory of years 

Whose hope rose so high though in sorrow it set ; 
They have left on my soul but the trace of their tears ; 

But our mountains remember their promises yet ! 

O where are the brave hearts that bounded of old ? 

And where are the faces my childhood hath seen ? 
For fair brows are furrowed, and hearts have grown 
cold; 
But our streams are still bright and our hills are 
still green ; 
Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth, 

When, brothers in heart, in their shadows we met ; 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow or ruth ; 
For their summits are sacred to liberty yet ! 

Frances Brown 
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ON REVISITING THE WYE. 

FIVE years have past; five summers, with the 
length 
Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur.^ — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty clifEs, 
That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
'Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms. 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 
Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 

^ The river is not affected by the tides a few mUes above Tin- 
tern. 
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As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into my purer mind. 

With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 

Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man's life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood. 

In which the burden of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft — 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
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Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 
first 

1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
1 bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, . 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thoughts supplied, nor any interest 
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Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Qf something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 

Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create. 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul. 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance. 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
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SufEer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 

Of this fair river ; thou my dearest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 

The language of my former heart, and read 

My former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. O yet a little while 

May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister ! and this prayer I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege. 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain- winds be free 

To blow against thee : and, in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; O, then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 
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Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance, — 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from* thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, — wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, — oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 

Wwdsworth. 



SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 

1 STOOD upon the hills, when heaven's wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun's returning march. 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 
The clouds were far beneath me ; bathed in light. 
They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown. 
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As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance, 
And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft. 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
Was darkened by the forest's shade. 
Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of day. 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 
I saw the current whirl and flash. 
And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach. 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 
And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the merry shout. 
That faint and far the glen sent out. 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke. 
Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep. 
Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

Longfellaw„ 
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DAWN. 

AND then I look'd up toward a mountain-track, 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn : 
I saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 

Tennyson, 



SONNET. 

FULL many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all triumphant splendor on my brow ; 
But out ! alack ! he was but one hour mine. 
The regent cloud hath masked him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun 
staineth. 

. Shakspeare. 
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FROM "THE TRAVELLER." 

EV'N now, wherfe Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear, 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crown'd ; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world — the world is mine ! 

Oliver Gald^mii/i, 
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THE SOUL THAT SEES. 

BRUTES graze the mountain-top, with faces prone, 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or, recumbent on its brow, 
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Ruminate, heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 

From inland regions to the distant main. 

Man views it, and admires ; but rests content 

With what he views. The landscape has his praise. 

But not its Author. Unconcerned who formed 

The Paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touched from Heaven, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 

To read his wonders, in whose thought the world, 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

The soul that sees Him, or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before. 

Discerns in all things what, with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlooked — 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 

Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing. 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds. 

William Qnv^er 
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ABOVE AND BELOW, 

I. 

DWELLERS in the valley-land, 
Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain's dial-hand 
Shortens to noon's triumphal hour, — 
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While ye sit idle, do ye think 
The Lord's great work sits idle too ? 

That light dare not o'erleap the brink 
Of mom, because 'tis dark with you ? 

Though yet your valleys skulk in night, 

In God's ripe fields the day is cried, 
And reapers, with their sickles bright, 

Troop, singing, down tlie mountain-side : 
Come up, and feel what health there is 

In the frank dawn's delighted eyes, 
As, bending with a pitying kiss, 

The night-shed tears of Earth she dries ! 

The Lord wants reapers : O, mount up. 

Before night comes, and says, — " Too late ! " 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup. 

The Master hungers while ye wait ; 
'Tis from these heights alone your eyes 

The advancing spears of day can see. 
Which o'er the eastern hill-tops rise, 

To break your long captivity. 

II. 

Lone watcher on the mountain-height ! 

It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 

Flood all the thirsty east with gold ; 
But we, who in the shadow sit. 

Know also when the day is nigh. 
Seeing thy shining forehead lit 

With his inspiring prophecy. 
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Thou hast thine office ; we have ours ; 

God lacks not early service here, 
But what are thine eleventh hours 

He counts with us for morning cheer ; 
Our day, for Him, is long enough. 

And when he giveth work to do. 
The bruised reed is amply tough 

To pierce the shield of error through. 

But not the less do thou aspire 
Light's earlier messages to preach ; 

Keep back no syllable of fire, — 
Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 

Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim, — 

For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 

And following that is finding Him. 

Lowell. 
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NOON AT THE LAKE-SIDE. 

WHITE clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep. 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep ! 

O, isles of calm ! — O, dark, still wood ! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude ! 
8 
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O, shapes and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 

To stiller sea and greener land, 

And softer lights and airs more bland. 

And skies — the hollow of God's hand ! 

Transfused through you, O mountain friends 1 
With mine your solemn spirit blends. 
And life no more hath separate ends. 

I read each misty mountain sign, 
I know die voice of wave and pine. 
And I am yours, and ye are mine. 

Life's burdens fall, its discords cease, 

I lapse into the glad release 

Of nature's own exceeding peace. 

O, welcome calm of heart and mind I 
As falls yon fir-tree's loosened rind 
To leave a tenderer growth behind. 

So fall the weary years away ; 
A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day. 

This western wind hath Lethean powers, 
Yon noonday cloud nepenthe showers. 
The lake is white with lotus-flowers ! 
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Even Duty's voice is faint and low, 

And slumberous Conscience, waking slow, 

Forgets her blotted scroll to show. 

The Shadow which pursues us all, 
Whose ever-nearing steps appall. 
Whose voice we hear behind us call — 

That Shadow blends with mountain gray. 
It speaks but what the light waves say — 
Death walks apart from Fear to-day 4 

Rocked on her breast, these pines and I 
Alike on Nature's love rely ; 
And equal seems to live or die. 

Assured that He, whose presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills, 
No evil to his creatures wills. 

The simple faith remains, that He 
Will do, whatever that may be. 
The best alike for man and tree. 

What mosses over one shall grow. 
What light and life the other know, 
Uns^nxious, leaving Him to show. 

Whittier, 
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AMONG THE PINES. 

WE paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 
Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 

As serpents interlaced, 
And soothed by every azure breath 

That under heaven is blown, 
To harmonies and hues beneath, 

As tender as its own ; 
Now all the tree-tops lay asleep, 

Like green waves on the sea, 
As still as in the silent deep 

The ocean woods may be. 

How calm it was ! — the silence there 

By such a chain was bound. 
That even the busy woodpecker 

Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness ; 

The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 

The calm that round us grew. 
There seemed from the remotest seat 

Of the wide mountain waste, 
To the soft flower beneath our feet, 

A magic circle traced ; 
A spirit interfused around 

A thrilling silent life, 
To momentary peace it bound 

Our mortal nature's strife ; — 
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And still I felt the centre of 

The magic circle there, 
Was one fair form that filled with love 

The lifeless atmosphere. 

We paused beside the pools that lie 

Under the forest bough, 
Each seemed as 'twere a little sky 

Gulfed in a world below ; 
A firmament of purple light, 

Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night. 

And purer than the day ; 
In which the lovely forests grew. 

As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape and hue 

Than any spreading there. 
There lay the glade and neighboring lawn. 

And through the dark green wood 
The white sun twinkling like the dawn 

Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweet views which in our world above 

Can never well be seen. 
Were imaged by the water's love 

Of that fair forest green. 
And all was interfused beneath 

With an Elysian glow. 
An atmosphere without a breath, 

A softer day below. 

SheUey 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 

TWO thousand feet in air it stands 
Betwixt the bright and shaded lands, 
Above the regions it divides 
And borders with its furrowed sides. 
The seaward valley laughs with light 
Till the round sun o'erhangs this height ; 
But then the shadow of the crest 
No more the plains that lengthen west 
Enshrouds, yet slowly, surely creeps 
Eastward, until the coolness steeps 
A darkling league of tilth and wold, 
And chills the flocks that seek their fold. 

Not like those ancient summits lone, 
Mont Blanc on his eternal throne, — 
The city-gemmed Peruvian peak, — 
The sunset-portals landsmen seek. 
Whose train, to reach the Golden Land, 
Crawls slow and pathless through the sand. 
Or that, whose ice-lit beacon guides 
The mariner on tropic tides. 
And flames across the Gulf afar, 
A torch by day, by night a star, — 
Not thus, to cleave the outer skies, 
Does my serener mountain rise. 
Nor aye forget its gentie birth 
Upon the dewy, pastoral earth. 
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But ever, in the noonday light, 

Are scenes whereof I love the sight, — 

Broad pictures of the lower world 

Beneath my gladdened eyes unfurled. 

Irradiate distances reveal 

Fair nature wed to human weal ; 

The rolling valley made a plain ; 

Its checkered squares of grass and grain ; 

The silvery rye, the golden wheat, 

The flowery elders where they meet, — 

Ay, even the springing com I see, 

And garden haunts of bird and bee ; 

And where, in daisied meadows, shines 

The wandering river through its vines. 

Move specks at random, which I know 

Are herds a-grazing to and fro. 

Yet still a goodly height it seems 

From which the mountain pours his stre:ims, 

Or hinders, with caressing hands. 

The sunlight seeking other lands. 

Like some great giant, strong and proud. 

He fronts the lowering thunder-cloud. 

And wrests its treasures, to bestow 

A guerdon on the realm below ; 

Or, by the deluge roused from sleep 

Within his bristling forest-keep. 

Shakes all his pines, and far and wide 

Sends down a rich, imperious tide. 

At night the whistling tempests meet 

In tryst upon his topmost seat. 
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And all the phantoms of the sky 
Frolic and gibber, storming by. 

By day I see the ocean-mists 

Float with the current where it lists, 

And from my summit I can hail 

Cloud-vessels passing on the gale, — 

The stately argosies of air, — 

And parley with the helmsmen there ; 

Can probe their dim, mysterious source. 

Ask of their cargo and their course, — 

Whetice come ? where bound? — and wait reply. 

As, all sails spread, they hasten by. 

If, foiled in what I fain would know, 
Again I turn my eyes below 
And eastward, past the hither mead 
Where all day long the cattle feed, 
A crescent gleam my sight allures 
And clings about the hazy moors, — 
The great, encircling, radiant sea, 
Alone in its immensity. 

Even there, a queen upon its shore, 
I know the city evermore 
Her palaces and temples rears, 
And wooes the nations to her piers ; 
Yet the proud city seems a mole 
To this horizon-bounded whole ; 
And, from my station on the mount, 
The whole is little worth account 
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Beneath the overhanging sky, 
That seems so far and yet so nigh. 
Here breathe I inspiration rare, 
Unburdened by the grosser air 
That hugs tlie lower land, and feel 
Through all my finer senses steal 
The life of what that life may be. 
Freed from this dull earth's density. 
When we, with many a soui-fclt thrill, 
Shall thrid the ether at our will. 
Through widening corridors of morn 
And starry archways swiftly borne. 

So, on the mountain-top, alone, 
I dwell, as one who holds a throne ; 
Or prince, or peasant, him I count 
My peer, who stands upon a mount. 
Sees farther than the tribes below, 
And knows the joys they cannot know ; 
And, though beyond the sound of speech 
They reign, my soul goes out to reach. 
Far on their noble heights elsewhere, 
My brother-monarchs of the air. 

E, C. SiedmaM, 
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WITH frontier strength ye stand your ground. 
With grand content ye circle round. 
Tumultuous silence for all sound. 
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Ye distant nursery of rills, 

Monadnock, and the Peterboro' hills ; 

Like some vast fleet, 

SaUing through rain and sleet, 

Through winter's cold and summer's heat ; 

Still holding on, upon your high emprise. 

Until ye find a shore amid the skies ; 

Not skulking close to land. 

With cargo contraband, 

For they who sent a venture out by ye 

Have set the sun to see 

Their honesty. 

Ships of line, each one, 

Ye to the westward run. 

Always before the gale. 

Under a press of sail. 

With a weight of metal all untold. 

I seem to feel ye, in my firm seat here, 

Immeasurable depth of hold. 

And breadth of beam, and length of running gear. 

Methinks ye take luxurious pleasure 

In your novel western leisure ; 

So cool your brows, and fre'shly blue, 

As Time had nought for ye to do ; 

For ye lie at your length, 

An unappropriated strength, 

Unhewn primeval timber, 

For knees so stiff, for masts so limber ; 

The stock of which new earths are made, 

One day to be our western trade. 
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Fit for the stanchions of a world 

Which through the seas of space is hurlecL 

While we enjoy a lingering ray, 

Ye still o'ertop the western day, 

Reposing yonder, on God's croft. 

Like solid stacks of hay. 

Edged with silver, and with gold, 

The clouds hang o'er in damask fold. 

And with such depth of amber light 

The west is dight. 

Where still a few rays slant. 

That even heaven seems extravagant. 

On the earth's edge mountains and trees 

Stand as they were on air graven, 

Or as the vessels in a haven 

Await the morning breeze. 

I fancy even 

Through your defiles windeth the way to heaven ; 

And yonder still, in spite of history's page, 

Linger the golden and the silver age ; 

Upon the laboring gale 

The news of future centuries is brought, 

And of new dynasties of thought. 

From your remotest vale. 

But special I remember thee, 
Wachusett, who like me 
Standest alone without society. 
Thy far blue eye, 
A remnant of the sky, 
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Seen through the clearing or the gorge, 

Or from the windows an the forge, 

Doth leaven all it passes by. 

Nothing is true, 

But stands 'tween me and you, 

Thou western pioneer, 

Who know'st not shame nor fear. 

By venturous spirit driven. 

Under the eaves of heaven. 

And can'st expand thee there. 

And breathe enough of air ? 

Upholding heaven, holding down earth. 

Thy pastime from thy birth, 

Not steadied by the one, nor leaning on the other ; 

May I approve myself thy worthy brother ! 

Henry D, Thoreau, 



FROM "MONADNOC." 

THOUSAND minstrels woke within me, 
" Our music's in the hills ; " — 
Gayest pictures rose to win me. 

Leopard-colored rills. 
" Up ! — If thou knew'st who calls 
To twilight parks of beech and pine. 
High over the river intervals, 
Above the jDloughman's highest line. 
Over the owner's farthest walls 1 
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Up ! where the airy citadel 

Overlooks the surging landscape's swell ! 

Let not unto the stones the Day 

Her lily and rose, her sea and land display. 

Read the celestial sign 1 

Lo ! the south answers to the north ; 

Bookworm, break this sloth urbane : 

A greater spirit bids thee forth 

Than the gray dreams which thee detain. 

Mark how the climbing Oreads 

Beckon thee to their arcades ! 

Youth, for a moment free as they, 

Teach thy feet to feci the ground, 

Ere yet arrives the wintry day 

When Time thy feet has bound. 

Take the bounty of thy birth. 

Taste the lordship of the earth." 



Ere yet the summoning voice was still, 

I turned to Cheshire's haughty hill. 

From the fixed cone the cloud-rack flowed, 

Like ample banner flung abroad 

To all the dwellers in the plains 

Round about, a hundred miles. 

With salutation to the sea, and to the bordering isles. 

In his own loom's garment dressed, 
By his proper bounty blessed, 
Fast abides this constant giver. 
Pouring many a cheerful river ; 
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To far eyes, an aerial isle 
Unploughed, which finer spirits pile, 
Which morn and crimson evening paint 
For bard, for lover, and for saint ; 
The people's pride, the country's core, 
Inspirer, prophet evermore ; 
Pillar which God aloft had set 
So that men might it not forget ; 
It should be their life's ornament, 
And mix itself with each event ; 
This their calendar and dial. 
Weatherglass and chemic phial, 
Garden of berries, perch of birds, 
Pasture of pool-haunting herds, 
Graced by each change of sum untold, 
Earth-baking heat, stone-cleaving cold. 

The Titan heeds his sky-a£Eairs, 
Rich rents and wide alliance shares ; 
Mysteries of color daily laid 
By the sun in light and shade ; 
And sweet varieties of chance. 
And the mystic seasons' dance ; 
And thief-like step of liberal hours 
Thawing snow-drift into flowers. 
O, wondrous craft of plant and stone 
By eldest science done and shown I 
On the summit as I stood. 
O'er the floor of. plain and flood 
Seemed to me, the towering hill 
Was not altogether still, 
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But a quiet sense conveyed ; 
If I err not, thus it said : — 

* Many feet in summer seek, 
Betimes, my far-appearing peak ; 
In the dreaded winter time. 

None save dappling shadows climb, 

Under clouds, my lonely head, 

Old as the sun, old almost as the shade. 

And comest thou 

To see strange forests and new snow. 

And tread uplifted land ? 

And leavest thou thy lowland race. 

Here amid clouds to stand ? 

And wouldst be my companion. 

Where I gaze, and still shall gaze. 

Through tempering nights and flashing days. 

When forests fall and man is gone. 

Over tribes and over times. 

At the burning Lyre, 

Nearing me. 

With its stars of northern fire. 

In many a thousand years ? 

* Ah ! welcome, if thou bring 
My secret in thy brain ; 

To mountain-top may Muse's wing 
Wilh good allowance strain. 
Gentle pilgrim, if thou know 
The gamut old of* Pan, 
And how the hills began. 



1 

I 

I 
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The frank blessings of the hill 
Fall on thee, as fall they will. 
'Tis the law of bush and stone, 
Each can only take his own. 

* Let him heed who can and will ; 
Enchantment fixed me here 

To stand the hurts of time, until 
In mightier chant I disappear. 

* If thou trowest 
How the chemic eddies play, 
Pole to pole, and what they say, 
And that these gray crags 
Not on crags are hung, 
But beads are of a rosary 
On prayer and music strung ; 
And, credulous, through the granite seeming, 
Seest the smile of Reason beaming ; — 
Can thy style-discerning eye 
The hidden-working Builder spy. 
Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 
With hammer soft as snow-flake's flight ; — 
Knowest thou this ? 
O pilgrim, wandering not amiss ! 
Already my rocks lie light. 
And soon my cone will spin. 

* For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder. 
Cannot forget the sun, the moon. 
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Orb and atom forth they prance, 
When they hear from far the rune ; 
None so backward in the troop, 
When the music and the dance 
Reach his place and circumstance, 
But knows the sun-creating sound, 
And, though a pyramid, will bound. 



' Monadnoc is a mountain strong, 
Tall and good my kind among ; 
But well I know, no mountain can 
Measure with a perfect man. 
For it is on zodiacs writ, 
Adamant is soft to wit : 
And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 
I shall pass, as glides my shadow 
Daily over hill and meadow. 

* Oft as morning wreathes my scarf , 
Fled the List plumule of the Dark, 
Pants up hither the spruce clerk 
From South Cove and City Wharf. 
I take him up my rugged sides, 
Half-repentant, scant of breath, — 
Bead-eyes my granite chaos show, 
And my midsummer snow ; 
Open the daunting map beneath, ^ 
All his county, sea and land. 
Dwarfed to measure of his hand ; 

9 
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His day's ride is a furlong space, 

His city-tops a glimmering haze. 

I plant his eyes on the sky-hoop bounding : 

" See there the grim gray rounding 

Of the bullet of the earth 

Whereon ye sail, 

Tumbling steep 

In the uncontinented deep." 

He looks on that, and he turns pale. 

'Tis even so ; this treacherous kite, 

Farm-furrowed, town-incrusted sphere, 

Thoughtless of its anxious freight, 

Plunges eyeless on forever ; 

And he, poor parasite. 

Cooped in a ship he cannot steer, — 

Who is the captain he knows not, 

Port or pilot trows not, — 

Risk or ruin he must share. 

I scowl on him with my cloud. 

With my north wind chill his blood ; 

I lame him, clattering down the rocks ; 

And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, I let him down 

Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, frightened, to his clan, 

And forget me if he can.' 

As in the old poetic fame 
The gods are blind and lame. 
And the simular despite 
Betrays the more abounding might, 
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So call not waste that barren cone 

Above the floral zone, 

Where forests starve : 

It is pure use ; — 

What sheaves like those which here we glean and 

bind 
Of a celestial Ceres and the Muse ? 

Ages are thy days, 

Thou grand expresser of the present tense, 

And type of permanence ! 

Firm ensign of the fatal Being, 

Amid these coward shapes of joy and grief, 

That will not bide the seeing ! 

Hither we bring 

Our insect miseries to the rocks ; 

And the whole flight, with pestering wing. 

Vanish, and end their murmuring, — 

Vanish beside these dedicated blocks. 

Which who can tell what mason laid ? 

Spoils of a front none need restore. 

Replacing frieze and architrave ; — 

Yet flowers each stone rosette and metope brave ; 

Still is the haughty pile erect 

Of the old building Intellect. 

Emersotu 
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THE HILL-TOP. 

THE burly driver at my side, 
We slowly climbed the hill, 
Whose summit, in the hot noontide, 

Seemed rising, rising still. 
At last, our short noon-shadows hid 

The top-stone, bare and brown, 

From whence, like Gizeh's pyramid, 

The rough mass slanted down. 

I felt the cool breath of the North ; 

Between me and the sun. 
O'er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cloud-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 

Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 

Upon its bosom swam. 

And, glimmering through the sun-haze warm, 

Far as the eye could roam, 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 

Beflecked with clouds like foam. 
Their vales in misty shadow deep, 

Their rugged peaks in shine, 
I saw the mountain ranges sweep 

The horizon's northern line. 
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There towered Chocorua's peak ; and west, 

Moosehillock's woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 

The great Notch mountains shone. 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awful face of stone I 

" A good look-off ! " the driver spake : 

" About this time, last year, 
I drove a party to the Lake, 

And stopped, at evening, here. 
'Twas duskish down below ; but all 

These hills stood in the sun, 
Till, dipped behind yon purple wall. 

He left them, one by one. 

" A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 

Had held her place outside, 
And, as a pleasant woman will, 

Had cheered the long, dull ride. 
Besought me, with so sweet a smile, 

That — though I hate delays — 
I could not choose but rest awhile — 

(These women have such ways !) 

" On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 

Her sketch upon her knees, 
A stray brown lock beneath her hat 

Unrolling in the breeze ; 
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Her sweet face, ip the sunset light 

Upraised and glorified, — 
I never saw a prettier sight 

In all my mountain ride. 

" As good as fair ; it seemed her joy 

To comfort and to give ; 
My poor, sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Will bless her while they live I " 
The tremor in the driver's tone 

His manhood did not shame : 
" I dare say, sir, you may have known *' — 

He named a well-known name. 

Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 

The blue lake fled away ; 
For mountain-scope a parlor's bounds, 

A lighted hearth for day I 
From lonely years and weary miles 

The shadows fell apart ; 
Kind voices cheered, sweet human smiles 

Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on ; but earth and sky 

Had power to charm no more ; 
Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 

The dream of memory o'er. 
Ah 1 human kindness, human love — 

To few who seek denied — 
Too late we learn to prize above 

The whole round world beside ! 

WhiUUr. 
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CLIMBING. 

IF ever your feet, like my own, 
O reader, have traversed these mountains alone. 
Have you felt your identity shrink and contract 
At the sound of the distant and dim cataract. 
In the presence of nature's immensities ? Say, 
Have you hung o'er the torrent, bedew'd with its spray. 
And, leaving the rock-way, contorted and roU'd, 
Like a huge couchant Typhon, fold heaped over fold, 
Tracked the summits, from which every step that you 

tread 
Rolls the loose stones, with thunder below, to the bed 
Of invisible waters, whose mystical sound 
Fills with awful suggestions the dizzy profound ? 
And, laboring onwards, at last through a break 
In the walls of the world, burst at once on the lake ? 

If you have, this description I might have withheld. 
You remember how strangely your bosom has swelPd 
At the vision reveal*d. On the overworked soil 
Of this planet, enjoyment is sharpened by toil ; 
And one seems, by the pain of ascending the height, 
To have conquered a claim to that wonderful sight. 

Owen Meredith, 
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AN ASPIRATION. 

THE Solitary lifted toward the hills 
A kindling eye : — accordant feelings rushed 
Into my bosom, whence these words broke forth : 
" O, what a joy it were, in vigorous health. 
To have a body (this our vital frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blood). 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit ! — How divine 
The liberty for frail, for mortal man 
To roam at large among the unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 
To oldest time ! and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest. 
Be as a presence or a motion, — one 
Among the many there ; and while the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapors, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid earth 
As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument ; and while the streams 
(As at a first creation and in haste 
To exercise their untried faculties), 
Descending from the region of the clouds. 
And starting from the hollows of the earth 
More multitudinous every moment, rend 
Their way before them, — what a joy to roam 
An equal among mightest energies ! " 

Wordsworth 
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TO A PINE-TREE. 

FAR up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast ; 
Like a cloud o'er tlie lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. 

In the storm, like a prophet o'ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches ; 

Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches. 

When whole mountains swoop valeward. 

In the calm thou o'erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring, 

Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 
From the city beneath him. 

To the slumberer asleep *neath thy glooming 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, 

Till he longs to be swung 'mid their booming 
In the tents of the Arabs of ocean. 
Whose finned isles are their cattle. 

For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody frantic. 

While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 

Whose arms stretch to his playmate. 
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The wild storm makes his lair in thy branches, 
Preying thence on the continent under ; 

Like a lion, crouched close on his haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce thunder, 
Growling low with impatience. 

Spite of winter, thou keep'st thy green glory, 
Lusty father of Titans past number ! 

The snow-flakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber, 
And thee mantling with silence. 

Thou alone know'st the splendor of winter, 
'Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices. 

Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the mufifled abysses 
In the quiet of midnight. 

Thou alone know'st the glory of summer, 

Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 

Lowell. 



WHITE EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

THAT morning on the mountain-top ! 
Could the day's chariot-wheel but stop- 
And leave us in this trance of light 
Upon our autumn-crimsoned height — 
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Summit of lifted solitudes, 

Where but the hermit breeze intrudes — 

With one blue river glimpsed in sheen 

Along the valley's perfect green ; 

With lakes, that open limpid eyes 

Unto the old sky's new surprise ; 

And over all a purple range 

Of hills that glow, and pale, and change 

To pearl and turquoise, rose and snow, 

As cloud-processions past them go. 

On unknown errands of the air ! 



Yes, earth to-day in heaven hath share ! 
We told each other in our thought, 
Though in that high hush lips moved not, 
If that were only Bear camp stream 
That lit the vale with arrowy gleam ; 
If mountains that in opal shone 
By common country names were known -^ 
Old Israel, Hunchback, and the rest — 
In floods of beauty they lay blest, 
And bathed in the same bliss were we, 
On the pine-crest of Ossipee. 

Earth is not mere hard earth, we said, 

A place of toil for daily bread, 

A clod to cover us at last, 

When struggle and defeat are past ; 

But Heaven is hid therein alway. 

The gem's clear essence in dull clay, 
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And by celestial visionings 
Alone we read the truth of things. 
Since life puts oflf her rough disguise 
As into purer air we rise, 
Why should we leave our hard-won peak, 
The lowland commonplace to seek ? 
Here, with transfiguring rapture thrilled, 
Here let us tabernacles build. 

What was it stopped our musing talk ? 
White blossoms scattered on a rock ; 
White everlasting flowers, that grow 
Where bleakest north winds beat and blow — 
New England's amaranth. 

Some tired hand 
Had dropped them, or, in visions grand 
As ours, had let them slip, forgot ; 
The text of our bewildered thought 
Left to illumine and explain. 
Pathetic flowers, that might have lain 
Days, months, in their torn raiment white, 
Undying children of the light. 
By whoso sought them, scorned, thrown by. 
Rapt with these mountain splendors high. 

Climb for the white flower of thy dream, 
O pilgrim 1 Let the vision gleam 
As hope and possibility 
Down the low level that must be 
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Life's usual path ; but do not stay, 

Enamoured of supernal day, 

While thy benighted comrades grope 

In shadows on the mountain slope ! 

Its light in eye and heart shall be 

A signal betwixt them and thee. 

Of joy to wait for and desn e, 

While faith can glow or souls aspire. 

Yet hold fast something, to recall 

The glory that envelopes all 

The meanest dust that round us lies ; 

Some hint from the eternities — 

Though but one everlasting flower, 

Memory of one immortal hour ! 

For waif more saddening none may find 

Than amaranth plucked and left behind. 

Lucy Larcom, 
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MOUNTAIN GORSES. 

MOUNTAIN gorses, ever golden ! 
Cankered not the whole year long ! 
Do you teach us to be strong. 
Howsoever pricked and holden 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow 
Up the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where ye 
grow? 
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Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms ! 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 
K?, whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill 
Tokens to the wintry eartii that Beauty liveth still ! 

Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 
That the wisest word Man reaches 
Is the humblest he can speak ? 
Ye^ who live on mountain peak. 
Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses 
meek ! 



Mountain gorses ! since Linnaeus 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God, — 
For your teaching, ye should see us 
Bowing in prostration new. 
Whence arisen, — if one or two 
Drops be on our cheeks — O world ! they are not 
tears, but dew. 

Mrs, Browning 
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THE PETRIFIED FERN. 

IN a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender ; 
Waving when the wind crept down so low ; 
Rusjies tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e'er trod that way ; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches. 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries ; 
But the little fern was not of these. 
Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way. 
No one came to note it day by day. 

Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 

Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean ; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 

Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 

Covered it, and hid it safe away. 

O, the long, long centuries since that day ! 

O, the agony, O, life's bitter cost, 

Since that useless little fern was lost ! 
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Useless ! Lost ! There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature's secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine. 
And the fern's life lay in every line ! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away,* 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 

Mary Bolles Branch, 
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THE BROOK. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 

LAUGH of the moimtain ! — lyre of bird and tree ! 
Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the morn ! 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee 1 
Although, where'er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and silver teems. 
To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current ! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun'st- the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid 

fount ! 

Longfellcw. 
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IN THE TROSACHS. 

THE western waves of ebbing day; 
Rolled o*er the glen their level way 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its tliunder-splintered pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass. 
Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 
Their rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
Wild crests as pagod ever decked. 
Or mosque of Eastern architect. 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare. 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For from their shivered brows displayed. 
Far o'er the unfathomable glade, 
All twinkling with the dew-drop sheen. 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west-wind's summer sighs. 
10 
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Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale, and violet flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride. 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain, 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath. 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And higher yet the pine-tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seemed the clifEs to meet on high. 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 
Onward, amid the copse 'gan peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim, 
As served the wild-duck's brood to swim ; 
Lost for a space, through thickets veering. 
But broader when again appearing. 
Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 
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And farther as the hunter strayed, 
Still broader sweep its channels made. 
The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 
But, wave-encircled, seemed to float, 
Like castle girdled with its moat ; 
Yet broader floods extending still. 
Divide them from their parent hill, 
Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

And now, to issue from the glen. 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken, 

Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far-projecting precipice. 

The broom's tough roots his ladder made. 

The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy point he won. 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 

One burnished sheet of living gold, 

Loch-Katrine lay beneath him rolled : 

In all her length far winding lay. 

With promontory, creek, and bay. 

And islands that, empurpled bright. 

Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains, that like giants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben- venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 
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A wildering foi est feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 



LOCH KATRINE. 



THE summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss'd the lake, just stirr'd the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie. 
Like future joys to Fancy's eye. 
The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice rear'd of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemm'd with dewdrops, led her fawn ; 
The gray mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent show'd its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky. 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer coo'd the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 
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tHE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

THE boat had touched the silver strand, 
Just as the Hunter left his stand, 
And stood conceal'd amid the brake. 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
With head up-raised, and look intent. 
And eye and ear attentive bent. 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art. 
In listening mood, she seemM to stand. 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 

A N3miph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown. 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, — 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace, — 

A foot more light, a step more true. 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 

E'en the slight harebell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue, — 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear ! 

Sir Walter ScoU. 
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THE HIGHLAND GIRL OF IWVERSNAID. 

SWEET Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 
And these gray rocks, this household lawn, 
These trees — a veil just half withdrawn, 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake, 
This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 
In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashion'd in a dream ; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 
But O fair Creature ! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 
I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart : 
God shield thee to thy latest years ! 
I neither know thee nor thy peers : 
And yet my eyes are fill'd with tears 



With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away ; 
For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly I could trace 
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Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress. 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 
Thou wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 
A face with gladness overspread. 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ; 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brook'd, a strife 
That ^ves thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind. 
Thus beating up against the wind. 



What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art^o beautiful ? 
O happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt thy homely ways and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
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Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea : and I would have 

Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighborhood. 

What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father, any thing to thee. 



Now thanks to heaven ! that of its grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place ; 

Joy have I had \ and going hence 

I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath eyes : 

Then why should I be loath to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 

Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loath, though pleased at heart. 

Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part ; 

For I, methinks, till I grow old 

As fair before me shall behold 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And Thee, the spirit of them all ! 

Wordsworth. 
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BLAAVIN. 

I. 

WONDERFUL mountain of Blaavin, 
How oft since our parting hour 
You have roared with the wintry torrents, 
You have gloomed through the thunder-shower ! 
But by this time the lichens are creeping 
Gray-green o'er your rocks and your stones. 
And each hot afternoon is steeping 
Your bulk in its sultriest bronze. 
O sweet is the spring wind, Blaavin, 
When it loosens your torrents' flow. 
When with one little touch of a sunny hand 
It unclasps your cloak of snow. 
O sweet is the spring wind, Blaavin, 
And sweet it was to me ! 
For before the bell of the snowdrop 
Or the pink of the apple-tree. 
Long before your first spring torrent 
Came down with a flash and a whirl. 
In the breast of its happy mother 
There nestled my little girl. 
O Blaavin, rocky Blaavin, 
It was with the strangest start 
That I felt, at the little querulous cry, 
The new pulse awake in my heart; 
A pulse that will live and beat, Blaavin, 
Till, standing round my bed, 

While the chirrup of birds is heard out in the dawn. 
The watchers whisper, He's dead ! 
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O another heart is mine, Blaavin, 
Sin* this time seven year, 
For Life is brighter by a charm. 
Death darker by a fear. 

Blaavin, rocky Blaavin, 

How I long to be with you again. 

To see lashed gulf and gully 

Smoke white in the windy rain, — 

To see in the scarlet sunrise 

The mist-wreaths perish with heat, 

The wet rock slide with a trickling gleam 

Right down to the cataract's feet ; 

While towards the crimson islands, 

Where the sea-birds flutter and skirl, 

A cormorant flaps o'er a sleek ocean floor 

Of tremulous mother-of-pearl. 

II. 

Ah me ! as wearily I tread 

The winding hill-road mute and slow, 

Each rock and rill are to my heart 

So conscious of the long-ago. 

My passion with its fulness ached, 

1 filled this region with my love. 
Ye listened to me, barrier crags. 
Thou heard'st me singing, blue above. 
O never can I know again 

The sweetness of that happy dream, 
But thou remember'st, iron crag. 
And thou remember'st, falling stream 
O look not so on me, ye rocks. 
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The past is past, and let it be ; 

Thy music, ever falling stream, 

Brings more of pain than joy to me. 

O cloud, high dozing on the peak, 

O tarn, that gleams so far below, 

O distant ocean, blue and sleek, 

On which the white sails come and' go. 

Ye look the same ; thou sound'st the same, 

Thou ever falling, falling stream, — 

Ye are the changeless dial-face 

And I the passing beam. 

III. 

As adown the long glen I hurried. 

With the torrent from fall to fall, 

The invisible spirit of Blaavin 

Seemed ever on me to call. 

As I passed the red lake fringed with rushes 

A duck burst away from its breast. 

And before the bright circles and wrinkles 

Had subsided again into rest, 

At a clear open turn of the roadway 

My passion went up in a cry. 

For the wonderful mountain of Blaavin 

Was bearing his huge bulk on high, 

Each precipice keen and purple 

Against the yellow sky. 

Alexander Smith. 
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JOANNA'S ROCK. 

ONE summer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 

— 'Twas that delightful season when the broom, 
Full-flowered, and visible on every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 

Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks ; 

And when we came in front of that tall rock 

That eastward looks, I there stopped short, and stood 

Tracing the lofty barrier with my eye 

From base to summit ; such delight I found 

To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 

That intermixture of delicious hues. 

Along so vast a surface, all at once. 

In one impression, by connecting force 

Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart. 

— When I had gazed perhaps two minutes' space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The Rock, like something starting from a sleep. 
Took up the Lady's voice, and laughed again ; 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern ; Hammar-scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver-how, sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone ; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady's voice, — old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpet ; — back out of the clouds 
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Of Glaramara southward came the voice ; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head. 

— "Nowwhether" (said I to our cordial Friend, 

Who ii) the heyday of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) " this were in simple truth 

A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 

With dreams and visionary impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills. 

And while we both were listening, to my side 

The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moons 

Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 

Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and there, 

In memory of affections old and true, 

I chiselled out in those rude characters 

Joanna's name deep in the living stone : — 

And I, and all who dwell by my fireside. 

Have called the lovely rock, Joanna's Rock." 

Wordsivorth 
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THE splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
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Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Tennyson 
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LOCH LOMOND. 

THEY oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene ! 
And deep in her bosom, how awful the scene ! 
O'er mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 

'^Ettrick Shepherd:^ 
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AIREY-FORCE VALLEY. 

NOT a breath of air 
Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. 
From the brook's margin, wide around, the trees 
Are steadfast as the rocks ; the brook itself. 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar. 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the calm 
Wliere all things else are still and motionless. 
And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage without, 
Has entered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt, 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash ! that, pendent from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs. 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony 
To stay the wanderer's steps and soothe his thoughts. 

Wordsw&rth. 



YEW-TREES. 

THERE is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 
Not loath to furnish weapons for the bands 
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Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 

Perhaps at earher Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary Tree ! a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uninformed with Fantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; — a pillared shade, 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially, — beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 

With unrejoicing berries, ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton 

And Time the Shadow ; — there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o'er 

With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie and listen to the mountain-flood 

Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 

Wordsworth, 
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BORRODAILB. 

THE gulfs of Borrodaile ! — My soul delights 
In these drear deserts. Now methinks a sense 
Of something mightier than the common world 
Runs trembling through the heart. A spirit born 
Of mountain solitudes and sights sublime, 
Of earth and sky, and the wild-wandering air, 
Is present here. Unlike the ro3ral power 
Of Skiddaw, or Helvellyn crowned with clouds, 
Or Kirkstone, guardian of the mountain way, 
Here vague and barren grandeur spreads abroad. 
And darkness and dismay and danger dwell. 
No grassy sward of green is nourished here. 
Like that which (as old song proclaims) sprang freshly 
On shore Sicilian and in Tempers vale ; 
Nor streams of silver, such as echo once 
Haunted, or on whose banks the wood-nymphs played, 
Or pensive pale Narcissus loved to lie. 
But here a wilful, riotous torrent comes 
Mad from the mountains, and when July drought 
Scorches the hills, here all subdued yet wild 
The muttering river drags its lazy course. 
And makes hoarse discord with the rocks and stones. 
No solitary tree puts forth its head, 
Nor flowering shrub : the " palmy fern " has left 
A place so desolate ; and the clinging moss. 
The last friend of the desert, here has died ! 

Bryan Waller Procter. 
II • 
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A 



TEMPEST AMONG THE HILLS. 

ND the Storm is abroad in the mountains ! 



HefiUs 

The crouch'd hollows and all the oracular hills 
With dread voices of power. A roused million or 

more 
Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their hoar 
Immemorial ambush, and roll in the wake 
Of the cloud, whose reflection leaves vivid the lake. 
And the wind, that wild robber, for plunder descends 
From invisible lands, o'er those black mountain ends ; 
He howls as he hounds down his prey ; and his lash 
Tears the hair of the timorous wan mountain-ash, 
That clings to the rocks, with her garments all torn, 
Like a woman in fear ; then he blows his hoarse horn, 
And is ofif, the fierce guide of destruction and terror, 
Up the desolate heights, 'mid an intricate error 
Of mountain and mist. 

There is war in the skies ! 
Lo ! the black-winged legions of tempest arise 
O'er those sharp splinter'd rocks that are gleaming 

below 
In the soft light, so fair and so fatal, as though 
Some seraph burn'd through them, the thunder-bolt 

searching 
Which the black cloud unbosom'd just now. Lo 1 the 

lurching 
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And shivering pine-trees, like phantoms, that seem 
To waver above, in the dark ; and yon stream, 
How it hurries and roars, on its way to the white 
And paralyzed lake there, appalPd at the sight 
Of the things seen in heaven ! 

Owen Meredith, 
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GLEN-AVIN. 

BEYOND the grizzly cliffs which guard 
The infant rills of Highland Dee, 
Where hunter's horn was never heard. 
Nor bugle of the forest bee ; 

'Mid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 
One mountain rears his mighty form ; 

Disturbs the moon in passing by. 
And smiles above the thunder-storm. 

There Avin spreads her ample deep, 
To mirror cliffs that brush the Wain ; 

Whose frigid eyes forever weep. 
In summer sun and autumn rain. 

There matin-hymn was never sung, 
Nor vesper, — save the plover's wail ; 

But mountain eagles breed their young ; 
Atrial spirits ride the gale. 
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A hoary sage once lingered there, 
Intent to prove some mystic scene, 

Though cavern deep, and forest sear 
Had whooped November's boisterous reign. 

That noontide fell so stern and still, 
The breath of nature seemed away : 

The distant sigh of mountain-rill 
Alone disturbed that solemn day. 



Firm in his magic ring he stood, 
When lo ! aloft on gray Cairn-Gorm 

A form appeared that chilled his blood, - 
The giant Spirit of the Storm. 

His face was like the spectre wan 
Slow gliding from the midnight isle ; 

His stature, on the mighty plan 
Of smoke-tower o'er the burning pile. 

Red, red and grisly were his eyes ; 

His cap the moon-cloud's silver gray ; 
His stafiE the writhed snake that lies 

Pale bending o'er the Milky Way. 

He cried, " Away ! Begone, begone ! 

Half-naked, hoary, feeble form ! 
How darest thou seek my realms alone, 

And brave the Spirit of the Storm ? " ■ 
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" And who art thou," the seer replied, 
" That bearest destruction on thy brow ; 

Whose eye no mortal can abide ? 

Dread mountain Spirit, what art thou ? " 

— " Within this desert, dank and lone, 
Since rolled the world a shoreless sea, 

Pve held my elemental throne. 
The terror of thy race and thee. 

" I wrap the sun of heaven in blood, 

Veiling his orient beams of night ; 
And hide the moon in sable shroud, 

Far in the alcove of the night. 

" I ride the red bolt's rapid wing ; 

High on the sweeping whirlwind sail. 
And list to hear my tempest sing 

Around Glen-Avin's ample wale. 

" These everlasting hills are riven ; 

Their reverend heads are bald and gray ; 
The Greenland waves salute the heaven, 

And quench the burning stars with spray. 

" Who was it reared those whelming waves ? 

Who scalped the brows of old Cairn-Gorm, 
And scooped these ever-yawning caves ? 

'Twas I, — the Spirit of the Storm ! 
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" And hence shalt thou forevermore 
Be doomed to ride the blast with me ; 

To shriek, amid the tempest's roar, 
By fountain, ford, and forest tree." 

He waved his sceptre north away ; 

The Arctic ring was reft asunder ; 
And through the heavens the startling bray 

Burst louder than the loudest thunder. 

The feathery clouds, condensed and curled, 
In columns swept the quaking glen ; 

Destruction down the dale was hurled 
O'er bleating flocks and wondering men. 

The Grampians groaned beneath the storm ; 

New mountains o'er the correis leaned ; 
Ben-Nevis shook his shaggy form, 

And wondered what his sovereign meaned. 

Even far on Yarrow's fairy dale, 
The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 

There passing shrieks adown the vale 
Lured many a pitying hind astray. 

« 

The Lowthers felt the tyrant's wrath ; 

Proud Hartfell quaked beneath his brand ; 
And Cheviot heard the cries of death, 

Guarding his loved Northumberland. 
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But .0 ! as fell that fateful night, 

What horrors Avin wilds deform, 
And choke the ghastly lingering light I 

There whirled the vortex of the storm. 



Ere mom the wind grew deadly still ; 

And dawning in the air updrew 
From many a shelf and shining hill 

Her folding robe of fairy blue. 

Then, what' a smooth and wondrous scene 
Hung o'er Loch-Avin's lovely breast ! 

No top of tallest pine was seen 
On which the dazzled eye could rest. 

But mitred clifE, and crested fell, 
In lucid curls her brows adorn ; 

Aloft the radiant crescents swell. 
All pure as rqbes by angels worn. 

Sound sleeps our seer, far from the day. 
Beneath yon sleek and wreathed cone ! 

His spirit steals, unmissed, away. 
And dreams across the desert lone. 

Sound sleeps our seer ! the tempests rave. 
And cold sheets o'er his bosom fling ; 

The mouldwarp digs his mossy grave ; 
His requiem Avin eagles sing. 
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See yon lone cairn, so gray with age, 
Above the base of proud Cairn-Gorm. 

There lies the dust of Avin's sage, 
Who raised the Spirit of the Storm. 

''Ettrick ShspJierd:' 
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BEN-NEVIS. 

READ me a lesson. Muse, and speak it loud 
Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist! 
I look into the chasms, and a shroud 
Vaporous doth hide them, — just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell ; I look overhead, 
And there is sullen mist, — even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven ; mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me, — even such, 
Even so vague is man's sight of himself ! 
Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet, — 
Thus much I know that, a poor v/itless elf, 
I tread on them, — that all my eye doth meet 
Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 
But in the world of thought and mental might ! 

John Keais 
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THE TWIN PEAKS. 

1 COULD not, ever and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks, 
That from some other vale peered into this. 
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" Those lusty twins," exclaimed our host, " if here 
It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your prized companions. — Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, wpods, caverns, heaths,' and dashing 

shores ; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert, — chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow. 
Like smoke, along the level of the blast, 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder's greeting. Nor have Nature's laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone ; a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice ; — the 

clouds. 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns. 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither, — touch. 
And have an answer, — thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits : — there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer's longest day. 
Rests his substantial orb ; — between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle. 
More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
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Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there ; — alone 
Here do I sit and watch. — " 

Wordrwcrth, 
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THE OLD MOUNTAINEER. 

LOOK at them, stranger ! these dim, hideous cliffs 
That wrangle with the heavens ! These to me 
Are as my kindred : each aerial sound 
That comes down from these hoary monitors 
Hath language in it. The old raven's voice 
Is to me as a brother's ; and the eagle 
From off his morning cliff tells me the tidings 
Of days to come. The cataract's changing note, 
Its trumpet-tones, and its soft melody. 
Have all an utterance. Here I am as much 
A thing of nature, — of the wilderness, — 
As cloud or cliff, eagle or sounding stream : — 
A shred of the ever-changing elements. 

'' Eitrick Shephtri:' 



THE EAGLE. 

HE clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 
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The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Tennyson 



SONG OF THE ALPINE GUIDE. 

ON Zurich's spires, with rosy light, 
The mountains smile at mom and eve. 
And Zurich's waters, blue and bright. 

The glories of those hills receive. 
And there my sister trims her sail. 

That like a wayward swallow flies ; 
But I would rather meet the gale 
That fans the eagle in the skies. 

She sings in Zurich's chapel choir, 

Where rolls the organ on the air. 
And bells proclaim, from spire to spire, 

Their universal call to prayer. 
But let me hear the mountain rills, 

And old St. Bernard's storm-bell toll, 
And, 'mid these great cathedral hills, 

The thundering avalanches roll. 

On Zurich's side my mother sits, 
And to her whirring spindle sings — 

Through Zurich's wave my father's nets 
Sweep daily with their filmy wings. 
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To that beloved voice I list 
And view that father's toil and pride ; 

But, like a low and vale-born mist, 
My spirit climbs the mountain side. 

And I would ever hear the stir 

And turmoil of the singing winds, 
Whose viewless wheels around me whirr, 

Whose distafEs are the swaying pines- 
And, on some snowy mountain head, 

The deepest joy to me is given. 
When, net-like, the great storm is spread 

To sweep the azure lake of heaven. 

Then, since the vale delights me not, 
And Zurich wooes in vain below. 

And it hath been my joy and lot 
To scale these Alpine crags of snow — 

And since in life I loved them well, 
Let me in death lie down with them. 

And let the pines and tempests swell 

Around me their great requiem. 

T,B, Read 



LAKE LEMAN. 



CLEAR, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
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This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean^s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so 
moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 
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STORM IN THE ALPS. 

THE sky is changed 1 — and such a change ! Oh 
night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 
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And this is in the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again *tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Lord Byron, 
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DREAMING OR WAKING? 

SOME say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep, — that death is slumber, 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and live. I look on high ; 
Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death ? or do I lie 
In dream, and does the mightier world of sleep 
Speed far around and inaccessibly 
Its circles ? for the very spirit fails, 
Driven like a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanishes among the viewless gales ! 
Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 
Mont Blanc appears, — still, snowy, and serene — 
Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pile around it, ice and rock ; broad vales between 
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Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 
Blue as the overhanging heaven, tliat spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps ; 
A desert peopled by the storms alone, 
Save when the eagle brings some hunter's bone, 
And the wolf tracks her there — how hideously 
Its shapes are4ieaped around ! rude, bare, and high, 
Ghastly, and scarred, and riven. — Is this the scene 
Where the old earthquake-demon taught her young 
Ruin ? Were these their toys ? or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? 
None can reply — all seems eternal now. 

The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
But for such faith with nature reconciled ; 
Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe ; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good, 
Interpret or make felt, or deeply feel. 

Shelley. 



MONT BLANC. 



M 



ONT BLANC is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
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Around his waist are forests braced. 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by days 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his caverned base, — 

And what with me wouldst Thou ? 



• •• 



Byron 



THE FIRST GLIMPSE. 

THAT very day, 
From a bare ridge, we also first beheld 
Unveiled the summit of Mont Blanc, and grieved 
To have a soulless image on the eye 
That had usurped upon a living thought 
That never more could be. The wondrous Vale 
Of Chamouny stretched far below, and soon, 
With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves. 
Five rivers broad and vast, made rich amends, 
And reconciled us to realities ; 
There small birds warble from the leafy trees, 
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The eagle soars high in the element ; 
There doth the reaper bind tlie yellow sheaf, 
The maiden spread the haycock in the sun, 
While Winter like a well-tamed lion walks, 
Descending from the mountain tor make sport 
Among the cottages by beds of flowers. 

DESCENDING. 

Downwards we hurried fast. 

And, with the half-shaped road which we had missed. 

Entered a narrow chasm. The brook and road 

Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy strait, 

And with them did we journey several hours 

At a slow pace. The immeasurable height 

Of woods decaying, never to be decayed. 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls. 

And in the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn. 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky. 

The rocks that muttered close upon our ears. 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the way-side 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light. 

Were all like workings of one mind, the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 

Wor.lswjrth. 

12 
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HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE 

OF CHAMOUNI. 

HAST thou a clmrm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 
The Arvd and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wert blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing, there. 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul 1 not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song I Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 
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Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale ! 
O, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink, — 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, — wake, O, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
Forever shattered and the same forever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your J03-, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came). 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
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God ! sing, 3^6 meadow-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements. 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou, too, hoar Mount ! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through, the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest like a vapory cloud 
To rise before me — Rise, O, ever rise. 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth ! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth with her thousand voices, praises God. 

OiUrtdge 
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A SNOW MOUNTAIN. 

CAN I make white enough my thought for thee, 
Or wash my words in light ? Thou hast no mate, 
To sit aloft in the silence silently 

And twin those matchless heights undesecrate, 
Reverend as Lear, when, lorn of shelter, he 

Stood, with his old white head, surprised at fate : 
Alone as Galileo, when, set free. 

Before the stars he mused, disconsolate. 
Ay, and remote as the dead lords of song ; 

Great masters, who have made us what we are ; 
For thou and they have taught us how to long 

And feel a sacred want of the fair and far : 
Reign, and keep life in this our deep desire ; — ■ 
Our only greatness is that we aspire. 

yean Ingelow. 
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AT EVENING. 

COME, golden Evening, in the west 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 
O'er all the mountain-tops : — 'tis done ; 
The deluge ceases ; bold and bright 
The rainbow shoots from hill to hill ; 
Down sinks the sun ; on presses night ; 
— Mont Blanc is lovely still. 
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There take thy stand, my spirit ; — spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet ; 
And mark how calmly, overhead, 
The stars like saints in glory meet ; 
While hid in solitude sublime, 
Methinks I muse on Nature's tomb. 
And hear the passing foot of Time 
Step through the gloom. 

All in a moment, crash on crash. 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche's ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss ; 
Invisible, the ear alone 
Follows the uproar till it dies ; 
Echo on echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep replies. 

Silence again the darkness seals, — 
Darkness that may be felt ; — but soon 
The silver-clouded east reveals 
The midnight spectre of the moon ; 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn. 
Yet, o'er the host of heaven supreme. 
Brings the faint semblance of a mom 
With her awakening beam. 

Ha ! at her touch, these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear ; 
With blacker shadows, ghastlier lights. 
Enlarging as she clunbs the sphere ; 
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A crowd of apparitions pale ! 
I hold my breath in chill suspense, 
— They seem so exquisitely frail, — 
Lest they should vanish hence. 

I breathe again, I freely breathe ; 

Lake of Geneva ! thee I trace, 

Like Dian's crescent far beneath, 

And beautiful as Dian's face. 

Pride of this land of liberty ! 

All that thy waves reflect I love ; 

Where heaven itself, brought down to thee. 

Looks fairer than above. 

Safe on thy banks again I stray. 
The trance of poesy is o'er. 
And I am here at dawn of day. 
Gazing on mountains as before ; 
For all the strange mutations wrought 
Were magic feats of my own mind ; 
Thus, in the fairy-land of thought, 
Whatever I seek I find. 

Yet, O ye everlasting hills ! 
Buildings of God not made with hands, 
Whose word performs whatever He wills. 
Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands ; 
Can there be eyes that look on you. 
Till tears of rapture make them dim. 
Nor in his works the Maker view. 
Then lose his works in him .<* 

Monfrr(mier\ 
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IN A BAVARIAN MOUNTAIN-PASS. 

ABOUND of many waters ! — now I know 
To what was likened the large utterance sent 
By Him who mid the golden lampads went ! 
Innumerable streams, above, below, 
Some seen, some heard alone, with headlong flow 
Come rushing: some with smooth and sheer 

descent ; 
Some dashed to foam and whiteness ; but all blent 
Into one mighty music. As I go, 

The tumult of a mighty gladness fills 
My bosom, and my spirit leaps and sings. 

Sounds and sights are there of the ancient hills, — 
The eagle's cry, or when the mountain flings 
Mists from its brow ; but none of all these things 
Like the one voice of multitudinous rills. 

R, C. Trench, 
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ARETHUSA. 

ARETHUSA arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains ; 
From cloud and from crag 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks, 
With her rainbow locks 
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Streaming among the streams ; 

Her steps paved with green 

The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams ; 

And gliding and springing, 

She went, ever singing. 
In murmurs as soft as sleep. 

The Earth seemed to love her, 

And Heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep. 



Then Alpheus bold, 

On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains strook ; 

And opened a chasm 

In the rocks ; — with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wind 

It concealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow. 

And earthquake and thunder 

Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below : 

The beard and the hair 

Of the river-god were 
Seen through the torrent^s sweep, 

As he followed the light 

Of the fleet nymph's flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 
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" O save me ! O guide me, 
And bid the deep hide me, 

For he grasps me now by the hair I " 
The loud Ocean heard, 
To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer ; 
And under the water 
The Earth's white daughter 

Fled like a sunny beam ; 

Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 

With the brackish Dorian stream : 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 

Alpheus rushed behind, — 
As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 



Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 

Sit on their pearled thrones ; 

Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods, 

Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 

Weave a network of colored light ; 
And under the caves, 
Where the shadowy waves 
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Are as green as the forest's night : — 

Outspeeding the ^ark, 

And the sword-fish dark, 
Under the ocean foam, 

And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts 
They passed to their Dorian home. 



And now from their fountains 

In Enna's mountains, 
Down one vale where the morning basks, 

Like friends once parted 

Grown single-hearted, 
They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 

From their cradles steep 
In the cave of the shelving hill ; 

At noontide they flow 

Through the woods below 
And the meadows of asphodel ; 

And at night they sleep 

In the rocking deep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore ; — 

Like spirits that lie 

In the azure sky 
When they love but live no more 

ShelUy, 
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TWO VOICES. 

TWO Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 
There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st against* him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Wliere not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before. 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 

Wordsworth 

••• 



FREEDOM. 



OF old sat Freedom on the heights. 
The thunders breaking at her feet : 
Above her shook the starry lights : 
She heard the torrents meet 

There in her place she did rejoice, 

Self-gather'd in her prophet-mind. 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 
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Then stept she down thro' town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal'd 
The fulness of her face — 

Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down. 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks. 
And Kiag-like, wears the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears ; 



That her fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 

Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 

Tennyson. 
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LAST eve, I rode over the mountains ; 
Your brother, my guide. 
Soon left me, to feast on the myrtles 
That offered, each side, 
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Their fruit-balls, black, glossy and luscious, — 

Or strip from the sorbs 
A treasure, so rosy and wondrous, 
. Of hairy gold orbs ! 
But my mule picked his sure, sober path out. 

Just stopping to neigh 
When he recognized down in the valley 

His mates on their way 
With the fagots, and barrels of water ; 

And soon we emerged 
From the plain, where the woods could scarce 

follow ; 
. And still as we urged 
Our way, the woods wondered, and left us. 

As up still we trudged 
Though the wild path grew wilder each instant. 

And place was e'en grudged 
'Mid the rock-chasms, and piles of loose stones 

(Like the loose broken teeth 
Of some monster, which climbed there to die 

From the ocean beneath) 
Place was grudged to the silver-gray fume-weed 

That clung to the path. 
And dark rosemary, ever a-dying. 

That, *spite the wind's wrath. 
So loves the salt rock's face to seaward, — 

And lentisks as stanch 
To the stone where they root and bear berries, — 

And . . . what shows a branch 
Coral-colored, transparent, with circlets 

Of pale seagreen leaves — 
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Over all trod my mule with the caution 

Of gleaners o*er sheaves, 
Still, foot after foot like a lady — 

So, round after round, 
He climbed to the top of Calvano, 

And God's own profound 
Was above me, and round me the mountains, 

And under, the sea, 
And within me, my heart to bear witness 

What was and shall be ! 
Oh heaven, and the terrible crystal ! 

No rampart excludes . 
Your eye from the life to be lived 

In the blue solitudes ! 
Oh, those mountains, their infinite movement ! 

Still moving with you — 
For, ever some new head and breast of them 

Thrusts into view 
To observe the intruder — you see it 

If quickly you turn 
And, before they escape you, surprise them — 

They grudge you should learn 
How the soft plains they look on, lean over. 

And love (they pretend) 
— Cower beneath them ; the flat sea-pine crouches, 

The wild fruit-trees bend. 
E'en the myrtie-leaves curl, shrink and shut — 

All is silent and grave — 

*Tis a sensual and timorous beauty — 

How fair, but a slave ! 

Robert Brownings 
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THROUGH THE ALPINE GATES. 

SWEET it was, when, from that bleak abode 
. Where avalanches grind the pines to dust, 
And crouching glaciers down the hollows thrust 
Their glittering claws, I took the sunward road. 
Making my guide the torrent, that before 
My steps ran shouting, giddy with its joy, 
And tossed its white hands like a gamesome boy, 
And sprayed its rainbow frolics o'er and o'er 1 



Full-orbed, in rosy dusk, the perfect moon 
That evening shone : the torrent's noise, afar, 
No longer menaced, but with mellow tune 
Sang to the twinkle of a silver star. 
Above the opening valley. " Italy ! " 
The moon, the star, the torrent, said to me, — 
" Sleep thou in peace, the morning will unbar 
These Alpine gates, and give thy world to thee ! " 



And morning did unfold the jutting capes 
Of chestnut-wooded hills, that held embayed 
Warm coves of fruit, the pine's iEolian shade, 
•Or pillared bowers, blue with suspended grapes ; — 
A land whose forms some livelier grace betrayed ; 
Where motion sang and cheerful color laughed, 
And only gloomed, amid the dancing shapes 
Of vine and bough, the pointed cypress-shaft ! 
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On, — on, through broadening vale and brightening sun 

I walked, and hoary in their old reix)se 

The olives twinkled : many a terrace rose. 

With marbles crowned and jasmine overrun, 

And orchards where the ivory silk-worm spun. 

On leafy palms outspread, its pulpy fruit 

The fig-tree held ; and last, the charm to close, 

A dark-eyed shepherd piped a reedy flute. 

My heart beat loud : I walked as in a dream 

Where simplest actions, touched with marvel, seem 

Enchanted yet familiar : for I knew 

The orchards, terraces, and breathing flowers. 

The tree from Adam's garden, and the blue 

Sweet sky behind the light aerial towers ; 

And that young faun that piped, had piped before, — 

I knew my home : the exile now was o'er ! 

And when the third rich day declined his lids, 

I floated where the emerald waters fold 

Gem -gardens, fairy island-pyramids. 

Whereon the orange hangs his globes of gold, — 

Which aloes crown with white, colossal plume. 

Above the beds where lavish Nature bids 

Her sylphs of odor endless revel hold. 

Her zones of flowers in balmy congress bloom ! 

I hailed them all, and hailed beyond, the plain ; 
The palace-fronts, on distant hills uplift. 
White as the morning-star ; the streams that drift 
In sandy channels to the Adrian main : 

13 
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Till one still eve, with duplicated stain 
Of crimson sky and wave, disclosed to me 
The domes of Venice, anchored on the sea, 
Far-ofiE, — an airy city of the brain ! 

Forth from the shores of Earth we seemed to float, 
Drawn by that vision, — hardly felt the breeze 
That left one glassy ripple from the boat 
To break the smoothness of the silken seas ; 
And far and near, as from the lucent air. 
Came vesper chimes and wave-born melodies. 
So might one die, if Death his soul could bear 
So gently, Heaven before him float so fair ! 

Bayard Taylor* 
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THE EUGANEAN HILLS. 

' II )f ID the mountains Euganean 

iVl I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legion'd rooks did hail 
The Sun's uprise majestical : 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, — as clouds of even 
Fleck'd with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, — 
So their plumes of purple grain 
Starr'd with drops of golden rain 
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Gleam above the sunlight woods, 
As in silent multitudes 
On the morning's fitful gale 
Through the broken mist they sail ; 
And the vapors cloven and gleaming 
Follow down the dark steep streaming. 
Till all is bright, and clear, and still 
Round the solitary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air. 
Islanded by cities fair ; 
Underneath day's azure eyes. 
Ocean's nursling, Venice lies, — 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite's destined halls, 
, Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo ! the sun upsprings behind. 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quivering line 
Of the waters crystalline ; 
And before that chasm of light. 
As within a furnace bright. 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire. 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 
As the flames of sacrifice 
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• From the marble shrines did rise 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 

Noon descends around me now: 
'Tis the noon of autumn's glow, 
When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 
Or an air-dissolved star 
Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon's bound 
To the point of heaven's profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 
And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath ; the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning-winged feet 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet ; 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air ; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet ; the line 
Of the olive-sandall'd Apennine 
In the south dimly islanded ; 
And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun ; 
And of living things each one ; 
And my spirit, which so long 
Darken'd this swift stream of song, — 
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Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky ; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odor, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall. 

Or the mind which feeds this verse 

Peopling the lone universe. 

SJicllcy 
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ON -ffiiTNA. 

THROUGH the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 
Thick breaks the red flame ; 
All -^tna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 

On the sward at the cliff-top 
Lie strewn the white flocks ; 
On the cliflEside the pigeons 
Roost deep in the rocks ; 

In the moonlight the shepherds, 
Soft lulled by the rills. 
Lie wrapt in their blankets, 
Asleep on the hills. 

— What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom ? 
Wliat garments out-glistening 
The gold-flowered broom ? 
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What sweet-breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme ? 
What voices enrapture 
The night's balmy prime ? — 



'Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choir, the Nine. 

— The leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 

They are lost in the hollows ! 
They stream up again 1 
What seeks on this mountain, 
The glorified train ? — 

They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by their road ; 
Then on to Olympus, 
Their endless abode ! 

— Whose praise do they mention ? 
Of what is it told ? — 

What will be forever ; 
What was from of old. 

First h3man they the Father 
Of all things ; and then 
The rest of immortals. 
The action of men. 
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The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm ; 
The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm. 

Matthew Arnold, 
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CHORUS OF OREADES. 

{From The Masque of Pandora,'\ 

CENTURIES old are the mountains : 
Their foreheads wrinkled and rifted 
Helios crowns by day, 
Pallid Selene by night ; 
From their bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted 
Like Tithonus' beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and rain, 
Cloud and the shadow of cloud, 
Pass and repass by the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness ; 
Ever unmoved they stand, 
Solemn, eternal, and proud. 
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VOICES OF THE WATERS. 

Flooded by rain and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources, 
Swollen by affluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 
The impetuous water-courses, 
Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethermost world. 

Say, have the solid rocks 
Into streams of silver been melted, 
Flowing over the plains, 
Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 
Or have the mountains, the giants. 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted. 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 
Flung in the meadows their shields. 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreted cliffs 

That bolts of thunder have shattered, 

Storm-winds muster and blow 

Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And before them routed and scattered 

Sullen the cloud-rack flies, 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides. 

And flee for shelter the shepherds ; 
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White are the frightened leaves, 
Harvests with terror are white ; 
Panic seizes the herds, 
And even the lions and leopards 
Prowling no longer for prey, 
Crouch in their caverns with fright. 

VOICES OF THE FOREST. 

Guarding the mountams around 
Majestic the forests are standing. 
Bright are their crested helms. 
Dark is their armor of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each bosom subsiding expanding, 
Now like the ocean sinks. 
Now like the ocean upheaves. 

Planted firm on the rock. 
With foreheads stern and defiant. 
Loud they shout to the winds. 
Loud to the tempest they call ; 
Naught but 01)niipian thunders. 
That blasted Titan and Giant, 
Them can uproot and overthrow. 
Shaking the earth with their fall. 

CHORUS OF OREADES. 

These are the Voices Three 
Of winds and forests and fountains, 
Voices of earth and of air, 
Murmur and rushing of streams. 
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Making together one sound, . 
The mysterious voice of the mountains^ 
Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 
Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These are the Voices Three 
That speak of endless endeavor, 
Speak of endurance and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame, 
Sounding about the world, 
An inspiration forever, 
Stirring the hearts of men, 
Shaping their end and their aim. 



Ltrngfelhw 
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PASSAGE OF THE APENNINES. 

LISTEN, listen, Mary mine, 
To the whisper of the Apennine ; 
It bursts on the roof like the thunder's roar. 
Or like the sea on a northern shore, 
Heard in its raging ebb and flow 
By the captives pent in the cave below. 
The Apennine in the light of day 
Is a mighty mountain dim and gray, 
Which between the earth and sky doth lay ; 
But when night comes, a chaos dread 
On the dim starlight then is spread, 
And the Apennine walks abroad with the storm. 

SheUey, 
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THE WAYSIDE DREAM. 
(in upper AUSTRIA.) 

THE deep and lordly Danube 
Goes winding far below ; 
I see the white-walled hamlets 

Amid his vineyards glow, 
And southward, through the ether, shine 
The Styrian hills of snow. 

O'er many a league of landscape 

Sleeps the warm haze of noon ; 
The wooing winds come freighted 

With messages of June, 
And down among the corn and flowers 

I hear the water's tune. 

The meadow-lark is singing, 

As if it still were morn ; 
Within the dark pine-forest 

The hunter winds his horn, 
Ard the cuckoo's shy, complaining note 

Mocks the maidens in the corn. 

I watch the cloud-armada 

Go sailing up the sky, 
Lulled by the murmuring mountain grass 

Upon whose bed I lie. 
And the faint sound of noonday chimes 

That in the distance die. 
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A warm and drowsy sweetness 

Is stealing o'er my brain ; 
I see no more the Danube 

Sweep through his royal plain ; 
1 hear no more the peasant girls 

Singing amid the grain. 

Soft, silvery wings, a moment 
Have swept across my brow: 

Again I hear the water, 

But its voice is sweeter now, 

And the mocking-bird and oriole 
Are singing on the bough ! 

The elm and linden branches 
Droop close and dark overhead, 

And the foaming forest brooklet 
Leaps down its rocky bed : 

Be still, my heart ! the seas are passed, — 
The paths of home I tread ! 

The showers of creamy blossoms 

Are on the linden spray, 
And down the clover meadow 

They heap the scented hay, 
And glad winds toss the forest leaves, 

All the bright summer day. 

Old playmates ! bid me welcome 

Amid your brother-band ; 
Give me the old affection, — 

The glowing grasp of hand I 
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I seek no. more the realms of old, — 
Here is my fatherland ! 

Come hither, gentle maiden, 

Who weep'st in tender joy ! 
The rapture of thy presence 

Repays the world's annoy, 
And calms the wild and ardent heart 

Which warms the wandering boy. 

In many a mountain fastness. 

By many a river's foam, 
And through the gorgeous cities, 

'Twas loneliness to roam ; 
For the sweetest music in my heart 

Was the olden songs of home. 

Ah, glen and grove are vanished, 

And friends have faded now ! 
The balmy Styrian breezes 

Are blowing on my brow. 
And sounds again the cuckoo's call 

From the forest's inmost bough. 

Fled is that happy vision, — 

The gates of slumber fold ; 
1 rise and journey onward 

Through valleys green and old, 
Where the far, white Alps announce the mom, 

And keep the sunset's gold. 

Taylor, 
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FROM "THE DAISY." 

OLOVE, what hours were thine and mine 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

What Roman strength Turbla show'd 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glow'd. 

How richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaming fell 

To meet the sun and sunny waters. 
That only heaved with a summer swell. 

Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 
Not the dipt palm of which they boast, 

But distant color, happy hamlet, 
A moulder'd citadel on the coast, 

Or tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine. 

Where oleanders flush'd the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 
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Milan, O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows' blazon'd fires. 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory ! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

1 climbed the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flushed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill'd valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

What more ? we took our last adieu. 
And up the snowy Splugen drew. 

But ere we reached the highest summit 
I pluck'd a daisy, I gave it you. 

It told of England then to me, 

And now it tells of Italy. 

O love, we two shall go no longer 

To lands of summer across the sea. 
■> 

Tennyson. 
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THE stranger wandering in the Switzer's land, 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid, — 
Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his stand 
On the bare summit where all life is stayed, 
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Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed eyes, 

Another country, golden to the shore, 
Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 

Where southern blooms unfold for evermore. 

And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows. 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 

Yet courage, soul ! nor hold thy strength in vain ! 
In hope overcome the steeps God set for thee ! 

For, past the mountain-summits of great pain, 

Lieth thine Italy. 

Rose Terry, 



»♦ ■ 



TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

THE ceaseless rain is falling fast, 
And yonder gilded vane. 
Immovable for three days past. 
Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 

And to the fireside gleams. 
To pleasant books that crowd my shel^ 

And still more pleasant dreams. 

I read whatever bards have sung 

Of lands beyond the sea, 
And the bright days when I was young 

Come thronging back to me. 
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« 

In fancy I can hear again 

The Alpine torrents roar, 
The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 

The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent's gleaming wall 

Rise from its groves of pine, 
The towers of old cathedrals tall, 

And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire. 

Beneath centennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on fire. 

And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more I feel fatigue. 
While journe)dng with another's feet. 

O'er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land. 

And toil through various climes, 
I turn the world round with my hand, 

Reading these poets' rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 

Beneath each changing zone, 
And see, when looking with their eyes. 
Better than with mine own. 

Longfellow, 
14 
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THE SHEPHERD TO THE MAIDEN. 

COME down, O maid, from yonder mountain 
height : 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 
In height and cold, the splendor of the hills ? 
But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 
To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 
And come, for Love is of the valley, come. 
For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him ; by the happy threshold, he, 
Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize. 
Or red with spurted purple of the vats. 
Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the silver horns, 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 
But follow ; let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley ; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose waste in air : 
So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the vales 
Await thee, azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every soimd, 
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Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

Tennyson. 



NORTH WIND. 



I. 

LOUD wind, strong wind, sweeping o'er the moun- 
tains. 
Fresh wind, free wind, blowing from the sea, 
Pour forth thy vials like streams from airy fountains. 
Draughts of life to me. 

II. 

Clear wind, cold wind, like a Northern giant, 
Stars brightly threading thy cloud-driven hair, 
Thrilling the blank night with thy voice defiant, 
Lo ! I meet thee there. 

Wild wind, bold wind, like a strong-armed angel 
Clasp me and kiss me with thy kisses divine. 
Breathe in this dulled ear thy secret sweet evangel. 
Mine — and only mine. 

III. 

Fierce wind, mad wind, howling o'er the nations, 
Knew'st thou how leapeth my heart as thou goest by ! 
Ah, thou wouldst pause awhile in a sudden patience 
Like a human sigh. 
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IV. 
Sharp wind, keen wind, cutting as word-arrows, 
Empty thy quiverful ! pass by ! What is't to thee 
That in some mortal eyes life's whole circle narrows 
To one misery ? 

Loud wind, strong wind, stay thou in the mountains, 
Fresh wind, free wind, trouble not the sea. 
Or lay thy deathly hand upon my heart's warm foun- 
tains. 
That I hear not thee. 

Mrs, D. M. Craik. 



THE HILLS OF THE LORD. 

GOD ploughed, one day, with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep ; 
The huddling plains upstarted. 

The hills were all aleap ; 
But that is the mountain's secret. 

Aye hidden in his breast ; 
" God's peace is everlasting," 
Are the dreamwords of their rest. 

He hath made them the haunts of beauty, 

The home elect of his grace ; 
He spreadeth his mornings upon them. 

His sunsets lighten their face. 
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His thunders tread in music 

Of footfalls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 

Around the silent throng. 

His winds bring messages to them. 

Wild storm news from the main ; 
They sing it down to the valleys 

In the love-song of the rain. 
Green tribes from far come trooping, 

And over the uplands flock ; 
He hath woven the hours together 

As a robe for his risen rock. 

They are nurseries for young rivers, 

Nests for the flying cloud, 
Homesteads for new-born races, 

Masterful, free and proud. 
The people of tired cities 

Come up to their shrines and pray ; 
God freshens again within them, 

As he passes by all day. 

And, lo ! I have caught their secret. 

The beauty deeper than all ! 
This faith — that life's hard moments. 

When jarring sorrows befall. 
Are but God ploughing his mountains, 

And those mountains yet shall be 

The source of his grace and freshness. 

And peace everlasting to me. 

William C. Gannett 
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A THOUGHT BY THE WAY. 

1 THINK we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God's. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yon gray bank of sky, we might be faint 
To muse upon eternity's constraint 
Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint .? 
O pusillanimous Heart, be comforted, — 
And, like a cheerful traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ? — At least it may be said, 
* Because the way is shorty I thank thee, God ! ' 

Mrs, Brownings 



THE WAVE. 

WHITHER, thou turbid wave ? 
Whither, with so much haste. 
As if a thief wert thou ? " 

" I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin's dust ; 
From the struggle and the strife 
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Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time." 

Longfellow {frort the German). 



*•• 



THE RIVER DUDDON. 

MOUNTAIN Stream ! the Shepherd and his 
Cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep solitude ; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine : — thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon ! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave. 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue ! 



Return, Content ! for fondly I pursued. 
Even when a child, the Streams, — unheard, unseen ; 
Through tangled woods, impending rocks between ; 
Or, free as air, with flying inquest viewed 
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The sullen reservoirs whence their bold brood — 
Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, keen, 
Green as the salt-sea billows, white and green — 
Poured down the hills, a choral multitude ! 
Nor have I tracked their course for scanty gains ; 
They taught me random cares and truant joys, 
That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 
Vague minds, while men are growing out of boys ; 
Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile reins. 



Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion, a good name, 
Recovers not his loss ; but walks with shame, 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse : 
And ofttimes he, who, yielding to the force 
Of chance-temptation, ere his journey end, 
From chosen comrade turns, or faithful friend, 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not so with such as loosely wear the chain 
That binds them, pleasant river ! to thy side : — 
Through the rough copse wheel thou with hasty stride 
I choose to saunter oJer the grassy plain. 
Sure, when the separation has been tried. 
That we, who part in love, shall meet again. 

AFTER-THOUGHT. ^ 

/thought of Thee J my partner and my guide^ 
As being passed away. — Vain sympathies / 



J 
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For^ backward, Duddon I as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide s 

Still glides the Stream, a7td shall forever glide ; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise^ 

We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish; — be it so I 

Enough^ if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent 

dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know, 

' Wordsworih, 



• m* 



THE HAPPY HOUR. 

THE life of man has wondrous hours 
Revealed at once to heart and eye, 
When wake all being's kindled powers, 
And joy, like dew on trees and flowers, 

With freshness fills the earth and sky. 
With finer scent and softer tone 

The breezes wind through waving leaves ; 
By friendlier beams new tints are thrown 
On furrowed stem and mouldering stone ; 
The gorgeous grapes, the jewelled sheaves, 
To living glories turn ; 
And eyes that look from cottage-eaves. 
Through shadows that the jasmine weaves, 
With love and fancy burn. 
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The broad, smooth river flames with waves 

Where floats the swan, an opal sprite ; 
And marble shapes on silent graves 

Seem starting toward the light. 
The distant landscape glows serene ; 
The dark old tower, with tremulous sheen, 

Pavilion of a seraph stands. 
The mountain, changed to steeps of gold. 
With mists, of ruby o'er them rolled, 

Up toward the evening star expands. 
The ocean streaks, in distance gray, 
With sapphire radiance sparkling play, 
And silver sails hold on their way 
To unseen fairy-lands. 

And those who walk within this sphere. 
The plot of earth's transfigured green, 
Like angels walk, so high, so clear ! 
With ravishment in eye and mien. 
For this one hour, no breath of fear. 
Of shame or weakness, wandering near, 

Can trusting hearts annoy : 
Past things are dead, or only live 
The life that hope alone can give ; 
And all is peace and joy. 

'Tis not that beauty forces then 
Her blessings on reluctant men ; — 
But this great globe, with all its might, 
Its awful depth and heavenward Jieight, 
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Seems but my heart with wonder thrilling, 

And beating in my human breast, 
My sense with inspiration filling ; — 

Myself beyond my nature blest. 

Well for all such hours who know. 
All who hail, not bid them go, — 
If the spirit's strong pulsation 

After keeps its nobler tone. 
And no helpless lamentation 

Dulls the heart when rapture's flown ; — 
If the rocky field of Duty, 

Built around with mountains hoar, 
Still is dearer than the beauty 

Of the sky-land's colored shore. 

yohn Sterling. 
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THE DIFFICULT TASK. 

''T^IS, by comparison, an easy task 

X Earth to despise ; but to converse with heaven, — 
This is not easy : — to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy. 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 
I deem not arduous ; but must needs confess 
That 'tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul's desires ; 
And tlie most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 

Wordsworth. 
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GOLDEN DAYS. 

GOLDEN days — where are they ? 
Pilgrims east and west 
Cry ; if we could find them 

We would pause and rest : 
We would pause and rest a little 

From our long and weary ways : — 
Where are they, then, where are they — 
Golden days ? 

Golden days — where are they ? 

Farther up the hill 
I can hear the echo 

Faintly calling still : 
Faintly calling, faintly dying, 
In a far-off misty haze : — 
Where are they, then, where are they — 
Golden days ? 

Adelaide A, Procter 
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PROSE AND SONG. 

I LOOKED upon a plain of green. 
That some one call'd the land of prose, 
W'here many living things were seen, 
In movement or repose. 
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I look'd upon a stately hill 

That well was named the mount of song, 
Where golden shadows dwelt at will 

The woods and streams among. 

But most this fact my wonder bred. 
Though known by all the nobly wise, — 

It was the mountain streams that fed 
The fair green plain's amenities. 

Sterling, 



MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

MY heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Higlilands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valor, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 
Farewell to the mountains high cover'd with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here. 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart's in the Highlands, wherever I go. 

Robert Burns, 
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THE LATEST INTRUDER. 

PROUD were ye, Mountains, when, in times of old, 
Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war, 
Intrenched your brows ; ye gloried in each scar : 
Now, for your shame, a Power, the Thirst of Gold, 
That rules o'er Britain like a baneful star, 
Wills that your peace, your beauty, shall be sold. 
And clear way made for her triumphal car 
Through the beloved retreats your arms infold ! 
Heard ye that Whistle ? As her long-linked Traia 
Swept onwards, did the vision cross your view ? 
Yes, ye were startled ; — and, in balance true 
Weighing the mischief with the promised gain, 
Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain. 

Wordsu irth. 
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A FAREWELL. 

FLOW down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 
No more by thee my steps shall be, 
Forever and forever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river: 
Nowhere by thee my steps shall be, 

Forever and forever. 
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But here will sigh thine alder tree, 

And here thine aspen shiver ; 
And here by thee will hum the bee, 

Forever and forever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 

Forever and forever. 

Tennyson. 
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I MISSED THE MOUNTAIN. 

1 MISSED the mountain I had loved - 
The feeling, calm and deep, 
Of strength, of vastness, and repose, 

In gazing up the steep. 
I longed to climb its brow again 

And breathe the angel-air. 
Downward to look upon the world 
And scorn its petty care. 

I knew not, in this level land, 

My restless fancy whirled 
Far into azure deeps cf space 

And round the mighty world ; 
I knew not heaven and earth had grown, 

For me, to grandeur new, 
Until one day the truth sublime 

Lightened my spirit through. 
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The mountain broke the planet's sphere, 

And took the place of sky ; 
But now — how round and huge the earth ! 

The heavens, how wide and high I 
My fancy finds a larger strength 

In spanning sea and land — 
A deeper vastness and repose 

In spaces blue and grand. 

And thus there is a highei* might 

In weakness, woe and pain, 
In darkness still a purer light. 

In every loss a gain. 
Estate and place — these matter not ; 

There are no favored few, 
But equal good in every .lot, 

Weighed in a balance true. 

H. W. Parker. 



A 



MAN AND NATURE. 

SAD man on a summer day 
Did look upon the earth and say 



" Purple cloud the hill-top binding ; 
Folded hills, the valleys wind in ; 
Valleys, with fresh streams among you ; 
Streams, with bosky trees along you ; 
Trees, with many birds and blossoms ; 
Birds, with music-trembling bosoms ; 
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Blossoms, dropping dews that wreathe you 

To your fellow flowers beneath you ; 

Flowers, that constellate on earth ; 

Earth, that shakest to the mirtfi 

Of the merry Titan ocean. 

All his shining hair in motion ! 

Why am I thus the only one 

Who can be dark beneath the sun ? ' 

But when the summer day was past. 
He looked to heaven and smiled at last. 
Self answered so — 

" Because, O cloud, 
Pressing with thy crumpled shroud 
Heavily on mountain top ; 
Hills that almost seem to drop, 
Stricken with a misty death 
To the valleys underneath ; 
Valleys, sighing with the torrent ; 
Waters, streaked with branches horrent ; 
Branchless trees, that shake your head 
Wildly o'er your blossoms spread 
Where the common flowers are found ; 
Flowers, with foreheads to the ground ; 
Ground, that shriekest while the sea 
With his iron smiteth thee — 
I am, besides, the only one 
Who can be bright without the sun." 

Mrs, Browning . 
'5 
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A DAY OP SUMMER BEAUTY. 

OUT in the golden summer air, 
Amid the purple heather, 
A woman sat with drooping head, 
And hands close knit together ; 
Never a bitter word she said, 
Though all her life looked cold and dead — 
Cold in the glowing haze that lay 
Over the fair green earth that day, 
That day of summer beauty. 

Far, far away where leafy woods 

Touched the sky, cloud-riven, 
A thousand birds rang out life's bliss 

In jubilee to heaven ; 
How could the poor old withered throat 
Carol echoes to each soft note ? 
Every soul must pay life's cost—; 
Her deepest silence praised God most, 
That day of summer beauty. 

Too dulled her soul, too worn, to feel 

Summer delight acutely ; 
While earth was pleasing God aloud 

Her patience praised him mutely, 
Her narrow life of thought and care — 
Not life to live, but life to bear. 
Contented that her soul was sad, 
While all God's soulless things were glad. 
That day of summer beauty. 
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And where she stayed, a dusky speck 

In gorse and heather glory — 
A weary spirit watched and read 

The pathos of her story ; 
A spirit doubt-oppressed and worn, 
Hath found another more forlorn, 
That trustful stayed, nor sought to guess 
Life's meanings, which are fathomless. 
Through all the summer beauty. 

C. Brooke, 



FIELD FLOWERS. 



YE field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, *t's true, 
Yet wildings of Nature, I dote upon you. 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made music that sweeten'd the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a plcasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, litde wildings of June : 
Of old ruinous casdes ye tell, 
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Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic cf nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spelL 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 

In the vetches that tangled their shore. 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youtli to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 

Tliomas Campbell, 



THE VALE OF AVOCA. 

THERE is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale, in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet ; 
O, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart ! 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
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'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, — 
O, no ! it was something more exquisite still. 

*Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were 

near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more 

dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet Vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best ; 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 

should cease. 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace* 

Tliomas Moore, 



PARTING AND MEETING. 

WE parted on the mountains, as two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their several 
ways ; 
And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 
In foreign lands, where silvery Padus gleams 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Brighten'd the tresses that old poets praise ; 
Where Petrarch's patient love, and artful lays, 
And Ariosto's song of many themes. 
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Moved the soft air. But I, "a lazy brook, 
As close pent up within my native dell, 
Have crept along from nook to shady nook. 
Where flowerets blow, and whispering Naiads dwell. 
Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide. 
O'er rough and smooth to travel side by side. 

Hartley Coleridge, 



IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ. 

ALL along the valley, stream that flashest white. 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the 
night, 
AH along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk'd with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while I walk'd to-day. 
The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead. 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 

Tennyson, 







REQUIESCAT IN PACE! 

MY heart, my heart is sick awishing and awaiting : 
The lad took up his knapsack, he went, he went 
his way ; 
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And I looked on for his coming, as a prisoner through 
the grating 
Looks and longs and longs and wishes for its open- 
ing day. 



On the wild purple mountains, all alone, with no other, 

The strong terrible mountains, he longed, he longed 

to be; 

And he stooped to kiss his father, and he stooped to 

kiss his mother. 

And till I said " Adieu, sweet Sir," he quite forgot me. 

He wrote of their white raiment, the ghostly capes 
that screen them. 
Of the storm winds that beat them, their thunder- 
rents and scars. 
And the paradise of purple, and the golden slopes 
atween them. 
And fields, where grow God's gentian bells, and His 
crocus stars. 



He wrote of frail gauzy clouds, that drop on them like 
fleeces. 
And make green their fir forests, and feed their 
mosses hoar ; 
Or come sailing up the valleys, and get wrecked and 
go to pieces. 
Like sloops against their cruel strength : then he 
wrote no more. 
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O the silence that came next, the patience and long 
aching ! 
They never said so much as " He was a dear loved 
son ; " 
Not the father to the mother moaned, that dreary still- 
ness breaking : 
" Ah ! wherefore did he leave us so — this, our only 
one ? " 

They sat within, as waiting, until the neighbors prayed 
them, 
At Cromer, by the sea-coast, 'twere peace and change 
to be ; 
And to Cromer, in their patience, or that urgency 
affrayed them. 
Or because the tidings tarried, they came, and took 
me. 

It was three months and over since the dear lad had 
started : 
On the green downs at Cromer I sat to see the view ; 
On an open space of herbage, where the ling and fern 
had parted. 
Betwixt the tall white lighthouse towers, the old ai^d 
the new. 

Below me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun was stooping. 

And he dyed the waste water, as with a scarlet dye : 

And he dyed the lighthouse towers ; every bird with 

white wing swooping 

Took his colors, and the cliffs did, and the yawning 

sky. 
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Over grass came that strange flush, and over ling and 
heather, 
Over flocks of sheep and lambs, and over Cromer 
town; 
And each filmy cloudlet crossing drifted like a scarlet 
feather 
Tom from the folded wings of clouds, while he 
settled down. 



When I looked, I dared not sigh : — In the light of 
God's splendor. 
With His daily blue and gold, who am I ? what am I ? 
But that passion and outpouring seemed an awful sign 
and tender. 
Like the blood of the Redeemer, shown on earth 
and sky. 

for comfort, O the waste of a long doubt and trouble ! 
On that sultry August eve trouble had made me 

meek: 

1 was tired of my sorrow — O so faint, for it was double 

In the weight of its oppression, that I could not 
speak ! 

And a little comfort grew, while the dimmed eyes were 
feeding. 
And the dull ears with murmur of waters satisfied ; 
But a dream came slowly nigh me, all my thoughts 
and fancy leading 
Across the bounds of waking life to the other side. 
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And I dreamt that I looked out, to the waste waters 
turning, 
And saw the flakes of scarlet from wave to wave 
tossed on ; 
And the scarlet mix with azure, where a heap of gold 
lay burning 
On the clear remote sea reaches ; for the sun was 
gone. 

Then I thought a far-off shout dropped across the still 
water — 
A question as I took it, for soon an answer came 
From the tall white ruined lighthouse : " If it be the 
old man's daughter 
That we wot of," ran the answer, " what then — 
who's to blame ? " 

I looked up at the lighthouse all roofless and storm- 
broken : 
A great white bird sat on it, with neck stretched to 
sea ; 
Unto somewhat which was sailing in a skiff the bird 
had spoken. 
And a trembling seized my spirit, for they talked of 
me. 

I was the old man's daughter, the bird went on to 
name him ; 
" He loved to count the starlings as he sat in the sun ; 
Long ago he served with Nelson, and his story did not 
shame him : 
Ay, the old man was a good man — and his work 
was done." 
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The skifE was like a crescent, ghost of some moon 
departed, 
Frail, white, she rocked and courtesyed as the red 
wave she crossed. 
And the thing within sat paddling, and the crescent 
dipped and darted. 
Flying on, again was shouting, but the words were 
lost. 



I said, " That thing is hooded ; I could hear but that 
floweth 
The great hood below its mouth : " then the bird 
made reply, 
" If they know not, more's the pity, for the little shrew- 
mouse knoweth. 
And the kite knows, and the eagle, and the glead 
and pye." 

And he stooped to whet his beak on the stones of the 
coping ; 
And when once more the shout came, in querulous 
tones he spake, 
*• What I said was * more's the pity ; ' if the heart be 
long past hoping, 
Let it say of death, * I know it,* or doubt on and break. 

" Men must die — one dies by day, and near him moans 
his mother, 
They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it full 
loath : 
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And one dies about the midnight, and the wind moans, 
and no other, 
And the snows give him a burial — and God loves 
them both. 



" The first hath no advantage — it shall not soothe his 
slumber 
That a lock of his brown hair his father aye shall 
keep; 
For the last, he nothing grudgeth, it shall nought his 
quiet cumber, 
That in a golden mesh of his callow eaglets sleep. 



" Men must die when all is said, e'en the kite and glead 
know it, 
And the lad's father knew it, and the lad, the lad too ; 
It was never kept a secret, waters bring it and winds 
blow it. 
And he met it on the mountain — why then make 
ado?" 



With that he spread his white wings, and swept across 
the water, 
Lit upon the hooded head, and it and all went down ; 
And they laughed as they went under, and I woke, — 
" the old man's daughter," — 
And looked across the slope of grass, and at Cromer 
• town. 
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And I said, "Is that the sky, all gray and silver 
suited ? " 
And I thought, "Is that the sea that lies so white 
and wan ? 
I have dreamed as I remember : give me time — I was 
reputed 
Once to have a steady courage — O, I fear 'tis gone ! " 

And I said, " Is this my heart ? if it be, low 'tis beating, 

So he lies on the mountain, hard by the eagles' brood ; 

I have had a dream this evening, while the white and 

gold were fleeting, 

But I need not, need not tell it — where would be 

the good ? 

" Where would be the good to them, his father and his 
mother ? 
For the ghost of their dead hope appeareth to them 
still. 
While a lonely watch-fire smoulders, who its dying red 
would smother, 
That gives what little light there is to a darksome 
hill ? " 

I rose up, I made no moan, I did not cry nor falter. 
But slowly in the twilight I came to Cromer town. 
What can wringing of the hands do that which is 
ordained to alter ? 
He had climbed, had climbed the mountain, he would 
ne'er come down. 
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But, O my first, O my best, I could not choose but 
love thee ! 
O, to be a wild white bird, and seek thy rocky bed ! 
From my breast I'd give thee burial, pluck the down 
and spread above thee ; 
I would sit and sing thy requiem on the mountain 
head. 

Fare thee well, my love of loves ! would I had died 

before thee ! 

O, to be at least a cloud, that near thee I might flow. 

Solemnly approach the mountain, weep away my being 

o'er thee. 

And veil thy breast with icicles and thy brow with 

snow! 

Jean Ingelaw, 



THE TWO STREAMS. 

BEHOLD the rocky waU 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift rain-drops, blending, as they fall, 
In rushing river-tides ! 

Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble's edge. 
Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 
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The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 
To evening's ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flecked Oregon. 

So from the heights of Will 
Life's parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill. 
Each widening torrent bends, — 

From the same cradle's side, 
From the same mother's knee, — 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the Peaceful Sea ! 

O. W. Holmes, 



A VISION. 



A SINGLE step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapor, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul 1 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed. 
Was of a mighty city, — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor, — without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires. 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
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Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars, — illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapors had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

O, Hwas an unimaginable sight ! 

Qouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald 

turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus. 
Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 
In fleecy fold voluminous enwrapped. 
Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 
Of open court, an object like a throne 
Under a shining canopy of state 
Stood fixed ; and fixed resemblances were seen 
To implements of ordinary use. 
But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 
Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 
In vision, — forms uncouth of mightiest power 
For admiration and mysterious awe. 
This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 
Lay low beneath my feet ; 'twas visible, — 
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I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saw was the revealed abode 

Of Spirits in beatitude : my heart 

Swelled in my breast. " I have been dead," I cried, 

" And now I live 1 O, wherefore do I live ? " 

And with that pang I prayed to be no more ! — 

WordsvfOfih, 



A MYSTERY. 



THE river hemmed with leaning trees 
Wound through its meadows green ; 
A low, blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 

One sharp, tall peak above them all 

Clear into sunlight sprang : 
I saw the river of my dreams. 

The mountains that I sang ! 

No clew of memory led me on, 

But well the ways I knew ; 
A feeling of familiar tilings 

With every footstep grew. 

Not otherwise above its crag 

Could lean the blasted pine ; 
Not otherwise the maple hold 

Aloft its red ensign. 
16 
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So up the long and shorn foot-hiDs 
The mountain road should creep ; 

So, green and low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haired kine asleep. 

The river wound as it should wind; 

Their place the mountains took ; 
The white torn fringes of their clouds 

Wore no unwonted look ; 

Yet ne'er before that river's rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine ; 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line. 



A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide ; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 

Was it a dim-remembered dream? 

Or glimpse through aeons old ? 
The secret which the mountains kept 

The river never, told. 

But from the vision ere it passed 

A tender hope I drew. 
And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 

The thought within me grew, 
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That love would temper every change, 

And soften all surprise, 
And, misty with the dreams of earth. 

The hills of Heaven arise. 

Whitliei 



— ♦ — 



EVENTIDE. 

COMES something down with eventide, 
Beside the sunset's golden bar§. 
Beside the floating scents, beside 
The twinkling shadows of the stars. 

Upon the river's rippling face. 

Flash after flash the white 
Broke up in many a shallow place ; 

The rest was soft and bright. 

By chance my eye fell on the stream ; 

How many a marvellous power 
Sleeps in us, — sleeps, and doth not dream I 

This knew I in that Hour. 

For then my heart, so full of strife, 

No more was in me stirred ; 
My life was in the river's life. 

And I nor saw nor heard. 
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I and the river, we were one : 

The shade beneath the bank, 
I felt it cool ; the setting sun 

Into my spirit sank. 

A rushing thing in power serene 

I was ; the mystery 
I felt of having ever been 

And being still to be. 

Was it a moment or an hour ? 

I knew not ; but I mourned 
When, from that realm of awful power 

I to these fields returned. 

Thomai Burbridge. 
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NEARING THE SNOW LINE. 

SLOW toiling upward from the misty vale, 
I leave the bright enamelled zones below ; 

No more for me their beauteous bloom shall glow. 
Their lingering sweetness load the morning gale ; 
Few are the slender flowerets, scentiess, pale, 

That on their ice-clad stems all trembling blow 

Along the margin of unmelting snow ; 
Yet witli unsaddened voice thy verge I hail. 

White realm of peace above the flowering line ; 
Welcome thy frozen domes, thy rocky spires ! 
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O'er thee undimmed the moon-girt planets shine, 
On thy majestic altars fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires, 

And all the unclouded blue of heaven is thine ! 

Holmes. 



AGE AN EMINENCE. 

YET have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminence ; though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which 'tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty ; a place of power, 
A throne, that may be likened unto his, 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain-top, — say one of those 
High peaks, that bound the vale where now we are. 
Faint, and diminished to the gazing eye. 
Forest and field, and hill and dale appear. 
With all the shapes over their surface spread : 
But while the gross and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its hold upon the sense. 
Yea almost on the Mind herself, and seems 
All unsubstantialized, how loud the voice 
Of waters, with invigorated peal 
From the full river in the vale below 
Ascending ! For on that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions, and is privileged 
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To breathe in solitude, above the host 

Of ever-humming insects, 'mid thin air 

That suits not them. The murmur of the leaves 

Many and idle visits not his ear : 

This he is freed from, and from thousand notes 

(Not less unceasing, not less vain than these) 

By which the finer passages of sense 

Are occupied ; and the Soul, that would incline 

To listen, is prevented or deterred. 

And may it not be hoped, that, placed by age 
In Uke removal, tranquil though severe. 
We are not so removed for utter loss ; 
But for some favor, suited to our need ? 
What more than that the severing should confer 
Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear, sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude ; whose doom it is 
To run the giddy round of vain delight, 
Or fret and labor on the Plain below. 



Wordsworth, 



VEILED. 



HE stood there, a shape Titanic 
In the midst of the shining range ; 
Moment by moment his features 
Beamed with some wonderful change : 
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For the clouds came down out of heaven ; 

With light he was robed and crowned, 
Till glory exceeded glory 

On the gathering storm around. 

They melted to mists of silver ; 

That slid like a winding-sheet, 
In swathings of shroud -like whiteness. 

From his forehead to his feet. 



And then he was seen no longer ; 

With the sound of a sobbing rain 
The hills withdrew under blackness, — 

A mourning funeral-train. 

And amid the vanished mountains 
We sat, through an autumn day, 

Remembering the trusted spirits 
Who had passed from sight away ; 

And knew that their resurrection 
Would be but a veil let down 

To show them still in their places, 
Unchangeable, and our own ; 

And knew that the living who love us. 
Love on, though the mists of doubt 

May level our grand horizon. 
And beauty and joy shut out. 
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And knew — O comforting wonder ! — 

That the mightiest Love of all, 
Perceived not, is round about us 

Like an everlasting wall. 

So, amid invisible summits, 
We wrapped us in calms of thought. 

Faith lulled us to slumber ; and morning 
To life the dead mountains brought 

Lucy Larcom, 
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YE DAINTY MOSSES. 

Y£ dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Pressed each to each in tender fold. 
And peacefully thus, day by day, 
Returning to their mould ; 

Brown leaves, that with aerial grace 
Slip from your branch like birds a-wing. 

Each leaving in the appointed place 
Its bud of future spring ; — 

If We, God's conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay. 

We should not tremble as we do 
When summoned clay to clay. 
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But with an equal patience sweet 
We should put o£E this mortal gear, 

In whatsoe'er new form is meet 
Content to reappear. 

Knowing each germ of life He gives 
Must have in Him its source and rise, 

Being that of His being lives 
May change, but never dies. 

Ye dead leaves, dropping soft and slow, 

Ye mosses green and lichens fair. 
Go to your graves, as I will go, 

For God is also there. 

Mrs. Craik 



THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

STREAM descending to the sea, 
Thy mossy banks between. 
The flow'rets blow, the grasses grow. 
The leafy trees are green. 

In garden plots the children play. 

The fields the laborers till, 
The houses stand on either hand, 

And thou descendest still. 
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O life descending into death, 

Our waking eyes behold, 
Parent and friend thy lapse attend. 

Companions young and old. 

Strong purposes our minds possess. 

Our hearts affections fill. 
We toil and earn, we seek and learn, 

And thou descendest still. 

O end to which our currents tend, 

Inevitable sea, 
To which we flow, what do we know. 

What shall we guess of thee ? 

A roar we hear upon thy shore. 

As we our course fulfil ; 
Scarce we divine a sun will shine 

And be above us still. 

Arthur Hugh Clough* 
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THE GOLDEN ISLAND : ARRAN FROM AYR. 

DEEP set in distant seas it lies ; 
The morning vapors float and fall. 
The noonday clouds above it rise. 
Then drop as white as virgin's pall. 
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And sometimes, when that shroud uplifts, 
The far green fields show strange and fair ; 

Mute waterfalls in silver rifts 
Sparkle adown the hillside bare. 

But ah ! mists gather, more and more ; 

And though the blue sky has no tears, 
And the sea laughs with light all o'er, — 

The lovely Island disappears. 

O vanished Island of the blest ! 

O dream of all things pure and high ! 
Hid in deep seas, as faithful breast 

Hides loves that have but seemed to die, — 

Whether on seas dividing tossed. 
Or led through fertile lands the while, 

Better lose all things than have lost 
The memory of the morning Isle ! 

• 

For lo ! when gloaming shadows glide, 

And all is calm in earth and air, 
Above the heaving of the tide 

The lonely Island rises fair ; 

Its purple peaks shine, outlined grand 
And clear, as noble lives nigh done ; 

While stretches bright from land to land 
The broad sea-pathway to the sun. 
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He wraps it in his glory's blaze, 
He stoops to kiss its forehead cold ; 

And, all transfigured by his rays. 
It gleams — an Isle of molten gold. 

The sun may set, the shades descend. 
Earth sleep — and yet while sleeping smile ; 

But it will live unto life's end — 
That vision of the Golden Isle. 

Mrs. Craik, 
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BEYOND THE HILLS. 

BEYOND the hills where suns go down. 
And brightly beckon as they go, 
I see the land of fair renown. 
The land which I so soon shall know. 

Above the dissonance of time, 
And discord of its angry words, 

I hear the everlasting chime, 
The music of unjarring chords. 

I bid it welcome ; and my haste 

To join it cannot brook delay. 
O song of morning, come at last ! 

And ye who sing it, come away I 
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O song of light, and dawn, and bliss, 
Sound over earth, and fill these skies ! 

Nor ever, ever, ever cease 
Thy soul-entrancing melodies ! 

Glad song of this disburdened earth, 
Wliich holy voices then shall sing ; 

Praise for creation's second birth. 
And glory to creation's King I 

Bmtar, 



AT SUNSET. 

THE lights o'er yonder snowy range 
Shine yet, intense and tender ; 
Or, slowly passing, only change 
From splendor on to splendor. 

Before the dying eyes of day. 

Immortal visions wander. 
Dreams prescient of a purer ray, 

And morn spread still beyond her. 

Lo ! heavenward now those gleams expire, 

In heavenly melancholy ; 
The barrier-mountain, peak and spire, 

Relinquishing them slowly. 
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Thus shine, O God ! our mortal powers, 
While grief and joy refine them : — 

And when in death they fade, be ours 
Thus gently to resign them ! 

Aubrey de Vert 
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OVER THE HILLSIDE. 

FAREWELL. In dimmer distance 
I watch your figures glide, 
Across the sunny moorland, 
The brown hillside ; 

Each momently up rising 
Large, dark against the sky, 

Then — in the- vacant moorland, 
Alone sit I. 

Within the unknown country 
Where your lost footsteps pass. 

What beauty decks the heavens 
And clothes the grass ! 

Over the mountain shoulder 

What glories may unfold ! 
Though I see but the mountain 

Bleak, bare and cold, — 
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And the white road, slow winding 

To where, each after each, 
You slipped away — ah, whither ? 

I cannot reach. 



And if I call, what answers ? 

Only Hwixt earth and sky, 
Like wail of parting spirit, 

The curlew's cry. 

Yet, sunny is the moorland. 
And soft the pleasant air. 

And little flowers like blessings, 
Grow everywhere. 

While, over all, the mountain 
Stands sombre, calm, and still. 

Immutable and steadfast. 
As the One Will, 

Which, done on earth, in heaven 

Eternally confessed 
By men and saints and angels. 

Be ever blest ! 

Under its infinite shadow 
(Safer than light of ours !) 

m sit me down a little, 
And gather flowers. 
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Then I will rise and follow 
After the setting day, 

Without one wish to linger, — 
The appointed way. 



Mrs. Craik, 
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THE VANISHERS. 

SWEETEST of all childlike dreams 
In the simple Indian lore 
Still to me the legend seems 
Of the shapes who flit before. 

Flitting, passing, seen and gone. 
Never reached nor found at rest, 

Baffling search, but beckoning on 
To the Sunset of the Blest. 

From the clefts of mountain rocks. 
Through the dark of lowland firs. 

Flash the eyes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic Vanishers ! 

And the fisher in his skiff, 
And the hunter on the moss. 

Hear their call from cape and cliff, 
See their hands the birch-leaves toss. 
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Wistful, longing, through the green 

Twilight of the clustered pines, 
In their faces rarely seen 

Beauty more than mortal shines. 

Fringed with gold their mantles flow 
On the slopes of westering knolls ; 

In the wind they whisper low 
Of the Sunset Land of Souls. 



Doubt who may, O friend of mine ! 

Thou and I have seen them too ; 
On before with beck and sign 

Still they glide, and we pursue. 

More than clouds of purple trail 
In the gold of setting day ; 

More than gleams of wing or sail 
Beckon from the sea-mist gray. 

Glimpses of immortal youth. 

Gleams and glories seen and flown, 

Far-heard voices sweet with truth, 
Airs from viewless Eden blown, — 

Beauty that eludes our grasp. 
Sweetness that transcends our taste, 

Loving hands we may not clasp. 
Shining feet that mock our haste, — 

17 
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Gentle eyes we closed below, 
Tender voices heard once more, 

Smile and call us, as they go 
On and onward, still before. 

Guided thus, O friend of mine ! 

Let us walk our little way, 
Knowing by each beckoning sign 

That we are not quite astray. 

Chase we still, with baffled feet, 

Smiling eye and waving hand, 
Sought and seeker soon shall meet, 

Lost and found, in Sunset Land ! 

Whittier, 
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The life of man has wondrous hours 217 

The lights o'er yonder snowy range 253 

The Mountain-ash . 89 

The quiet August noon has come 68 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose 74 

The rain is o'er. How dense and bright .... 'j-^ 
There is a yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale . . . •159 

There's beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyes, 65 

There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet . . . 228 

The river hemmed with leaning trees . ' . . . 241 

The sky is changed 1 — and such a change 1 oh night . . 1 73 

The solemn wood had spread 93 

The Solitary lifted toward the hills 136 

The splendor falls on castle walls 157 

The stranger wandering in the Switzer's land . . . 207 

The summer dawn's reflected hue 14S 

The warm wide hills are muffled thick with green . . .81 

The western waves of ebbing day 145 

They oared the broad Lomond so still and serene ! . .15$ 

Thi? is no solitude ; these brown woods speak ... 99 

Thousand minstrels woke within me 124 
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Through the black, rushing smoke-bursts . 

'Tis by comparison, an easy task .... 

To wander is the miller's joy .... 

Two thousand feet in air it stands 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea . 

Under the green wood-tres 

Up in the wild, where no one comes to look 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn 

We left the city, street and square . 

We parted on the mountains, as two streams 

We paused amid the pines that stood 

White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep 

White with its sim-bleached dust, the pathway winds 

Whither, thou turbid wave ? 

Whither, O whither, love, shall we go 

Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 

Who weeps the death of Pan ? . 

With frontier strength ye stand your ground . 

Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray .... 

Ye field flowers I the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true 

Yet have I thought that we might also speak . 
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